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SHELVINC. 
ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLER. 





Manufactured by the 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 


21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STS., 
New York. 
W. E. Gav a, ‘Manager. — 


ACENTS WANTED. | 


A MONTH, with Stencil and Ke Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure r and 








S250 A 


Sam les, free. 
Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


TANTED. — names, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
- celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
CHINE. Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
“ een StitcH” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, ARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill, or St. Louis, Mo: 


$5 ro $10 Perr Day. wee 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

GrorceE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS | WANTED— 25 MONTH) by the 
AMERICAN MACHINE oo. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents! Read This! 


\WE_WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 

per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGE 
20 per day 9 Mine 


oO you want an agency, local or trave JEN 
‘ire Clothes Lines ? 


tet so to make 85 to 

our new 7-strand White 

They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson 7". ue 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 














ADIES DESIRING» TO PROCURE A FIRST 
class Sew Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 





mn A. T. STEWART & co. ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


ARE OFFERING 


A CASE OF 


Grisaille Japanese Silks, 


VERY MUCH IN DEMAND. 


75 CENTS PER YARD. % 


Also, 
TWO CASES OF BEAUTIFUL 


White Ground Mikado Silks, 


WITH SOLID RAISED SATIN CHECKS, 
TWO SIZ MADE TO MATCH, 
FOR POLONAI Isis AND UNDERSKIRT 
IN GREEN, VIOLET, BLUE MEXIQUE, GOL, DEN 
= N, PETUNIA AND BLACK COLORINGS, 
CENTS PER YARD, FORMERLY $1, 
A v ~A of Inspection is invited. 


| 


BROADWAY, 4TH- AVE., 9 9TH AND 10TH-STS 


| 
| 
| 
“a 
| 
| 
| 


Paris Millinery. 
\ ADAME FERERRO, NO.6 LAFAYETTE 
+ Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c. 


UROPEAN & AMERICAN 

4 TRAVELLERS will find a large assortment of 
Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 

Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 

Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 

Leather, Morocco, and Linen | 

Bags, Dressing Cases, | 

Portemonnaies, &e., at 


592 Broadway, Meteapeliten Hotel Building, | 
and corner of Broadway and Wall St. | 


SOHN CATTNACH, 
Manufacturer and Importer. | 
a 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 
HELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, 
Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 


Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presment: The Very 
v. I. Hellmuth, D. D., Dean of Huron. 


ee” For Getentars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 


THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 


OF SARATOGA | 
ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 

TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS OF CoN- 

STIPATED HABIT. 

They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
dibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
Atthe same time they are not foo cathartic.—a fault 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, florid complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 





Every GENUINE BoTTLE OF CONGRESS WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘‘C’’ RAISED ON THE GLAss. 





For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 


‘| a 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 
CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1871. 


| tologist, 
yists everywhere. 
} 





94 Chambers St., New York City. 


| Price 10 cae, 








MONRO & co.’s 


|The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
| mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
on = in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 


GEMS” 


AND * PEARLS” OF SONG. 


A Full Library of Vocal Music ! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and—are 
forgotten. Others acquire a permanent reputation, 
;and continue to sell largely for many years. Such 
ones will be found in the books entitle 


WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, (Duets) and 
SILVER CHORD. 


All of the above are bound uniformly with the in- 
strumental books of the — ag ne "SERIES, and 
resemble them in ¢ amount of 
valuable music, at one- aa of the Pa a music” 
srice. Each book costs, in Cloth $3; in Boards, 

250; and Full Gilt (for presents) $4. 


Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


YOR PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched ogee yy use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple an ae It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. C. PEE RRY, Derma- 


THE * 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


°$ 
MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mra. Mary J, Holmes, 

one of the very best and most $1 tivating books ever 
written by this author. Price $ 

Nearly 50,000 have already bee a sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 

ivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or 

hans — Cousin Maude—- Homestead—Dora Deane- 

arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthingt 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mista 





ton—Came 
e, & 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Orpuevs ©, Kerr Parens. The whole four — 
volumes condensed fnto one volume of 528 
complete comic history of the great War of the ¢ ., 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 


LORD BATEMAN. 


The famous pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
| pee and illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
cents, 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuat I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 





49 Bond Street, New 4% Sold by Drug- 


ATTENTION IS CALLED 
TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


‘WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS | 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM |" 
COMPANY Is THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY | 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY 1s 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH 1s NOW A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 





HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CoRNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 








in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, bui 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general rei ader 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in 


| formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
| the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 


from the _ asant style of treating the various topice 
ce $1 5 


A LOST LIFE. 


By Emiry H. Moorr—one of the most delightful 
— ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
arter, and thousands are charmed wi ith it 
“Mrs, kmil ily H. Moore, who has written 80 long un 
der the nom de plume of * ‘Mignonette,” has made that 
hame very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.60 


BEAUTY IS POWER. 


A clever book that every woman, young and 
old, ought to read over and over again. Every sub 
ject that the fair sex is interested in is treated in « 
most fascinating and delicate manner. Price $1 50. 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 

two stories, one of them entirely new, and the othe 
pees many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
lidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last 
Price $1 50. 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 

The most exquisite and delicate love poems aud 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
beet French authors. Tinted paper, aud beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beauti. 


fully printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo, 
Price, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle’s Nest) author of those capital books —" Hilt 
to Hi _ pot Hammer and Rapier *—and * Fairfax of 





Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 

ga” These books are beautifully bound—sold every - 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 
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MONMOUTH PARK, 
LONG BRANCH. 


July Meeting 
WILL 
COM™MENCE JULY 4; 
And continue Five Days. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 4. 


First Race.—The Grand National Steeplechase for 
all ages ; about three miles over a fair hunting course ; 
welter weights; purse $1,000; first horse, $700; se- 
cond horse, $200; third horse, $100. 

Second Race.—Trial Purse $600, for all ages ; dash 
of one mile; first horse, $400; second horse, $150; 
third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Jersey Derby Stakes, value 
$2,000, added to a sweepstakes of $90 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one and a 
half miles ; closed with 31 nominations. 





SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—The Hopeful Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to receive $100, and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; half a mile ; closed with 18 
nominations. 

Second Race.—Purse $700; mile heats for all ages ; 
first horse $550, second horse $100, third horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominations. 





THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6, 


First Race.—Selling Race for all ages; Purse $500; 
ove und a quarter miles; the winner to be sold for 

1,000; if entered to be sold for $750 allowed 5ibs. ; 
for $500 10lbs. ; any surplus over stated selling price 
to go to second horse. 

Second Race.—The Monmouth Oak Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.,, for 
three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive $200, and 
the third $100 out of the stakes ; one mile and « half ; 
closed with 24 nominations. 

Third Race.—The Long Branch Stakes, value $1,000, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for all 
ages; to carry 100Ibs.; mares and geldings allowed 
3lbs.; the second to receive $200, and the third $100 
out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 14 nomina- 
tions. 





(FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 7. 


First Race.—The July Stakes, value $500, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old colts 
and fillies ; the winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry 
5ibs. extra; the second to receive $100, and the third 
$50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; closed 
with 13 nominations, 

Second Race.—The Americus Club Purse, $2,500, for 
all ages ; mile heats, best 3in 5; the contribution of 
the Americus Club; first horse $1,750, second horse 
$500, third horse $250. 

Third Race.—The Tweed Purse, $1,000, for beaten 
horses of all ages; those beaten once allowed dibs. ; 
twice, 10lbs.: purse $1,000, of which $200 to second 
horse ; a tribute from the Hon. Wm. M. Tweed; one 
and a half miles, 


FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, JULY 8, 

First Race.—Hurdle Race; for all ages; welter 
weights; two miles; eight hurdles; purse $800; first 
horse $500, second horse $200, third horse $100. 

Second Race.—Purse $1,000, for all ages: dash of 
three miles; first horse $850, second horse $100, third 
horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
colts and fillies three years old; winner of the Jersey 
Derby Stakes to carry Slbs. extra; the second to re- 
ceive $200, and the third $100 out of the stakes ; 
two miles; closed with 27 nominations. 


August Meeting 
WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 
And Continue Five Days. 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 
First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages; 


two miles, over eight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, $200 
to the second, and $100 to third. 


Second Race—Trial Purse, $600, for all ages; one 


on’ first horse $400, second horse $150, third horse 
oO. 


Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; to carry 95lbs., fillies 
and geldings allowed 3lbs.; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats ; 
closed with 27 nominations. 

SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 

First Race.—The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies ; the second to receive $100 und the 
third $50 out of the stakes; three-quarters of a mile ; 
closed with 19 nomiations. 

Seoond Race,—Selling Race, purse $500 for all ages: 
one and a balf miles; horses to be sold for $1,500, to 
carry full weight ; $1,000 allowed Sibs. ; 8750 allowed 
Zlbs. ; $500 allowed Mlbs.; any surplus over stated 
selling price to go to second horse. 

Third Race.—The Mansion House Stakes, value 
| mapa added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 

our-year-old colts and fillies ; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile 
heats; closed with 12 nominations, 





THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


First Race.—The West End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p., for three-year-old 
fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry Sibs. extra; the second to receive $200 and the 
third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations 

Second Race.—Purse, $750; mile heats, for all ages 
that have not won during either meeting ; tirst horse 
$600; second horse, $100; third horse, $50. ; 

Third Race.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, ad- 
ded to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes : 
three miles; closed with 16 nominations, 7 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


First Race.—The August Stakes value} $500, added 
toa sweepstakes of $00 each, p. p.; for colts and 
fillies two years old; the winner of the Thespian 
Stake to carrry 5lbs. extra; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 
mile ; closed with 14 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000. 
added to asweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
fillies three years old; the second to receive $200 and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats; 
closed with 22 nominations. 

Third Race.—Selling Purse, $500; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles; horses entered to be sold at $2,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight; at $1,500, to be allow 
ed 5 bs. ; at $1,000, 7 Ibs. ; at $750, 10 Ibs.: at $500,” 
14 ]bs; any surplus over stated selling price to go to 
second horse, 





FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG. 5. 


First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages:, 
about three miles over a fair hunting course; purse 
$1.00; first horse, $800; second horse, $150; third 

orse, $50; toname and close at 1 o'clock p.m., 2d 
August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock P.M. 

Second Race.—Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages; 
mile heats; to close and name by 4 P.M. on the day 
preceding the race, and exceptions to be made to the 
Secretary at 8 o'clock P.M. 

Third Race.—Purse Race, $1,500; for all ages; dash 
of four miles ; first horse, $1,200; second horse, $200; 
third horse, $100, 

Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
horses, all ages (winners excluded); mile and a half. 

No entry fee charged to . 

In all cases where there isa division of {the purse, 
horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 

Under new a the accommodations going 
to the course, while there, and returning, will be un- 
equalled. 








AMOS ROBINS, President. 
Ww. E. Raynor, Long Branch, Secretary. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

{2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion, 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E, COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 
The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 
Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 











Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 

Bradbury : 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great app’ lof the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 

Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 





THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 


My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
> Gi Gel enton: Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
atmy house, It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M'COUN, 
A GREAT OFFER?! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y, 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters'’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or Will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
applied if purchase¢. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 431 Broadway, New York, 








THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT 29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Preminms offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 


The ALBION with any one of four Chromos 


The ALBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or 6f ROMEO AND JULIET, 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. But delay must oc- 
cur in their delivery, as the first set is now entirely ex- 
hausted. The following is a list of the engravings 
of which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
MarTresqn’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE_OF ISCHIA, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WANDESFORDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LanpDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsegEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpseer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wiixkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WanbDEsrorpDe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 


“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates : 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


_ = * three months. 
e * ad ae six months. 
8° ” al one year. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 

All communications should be addressed 

PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 


39 Park Row, New York. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass 8S ; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quaotities ; also Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenas, &c., by wail, 
poveets. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 50c. Priced 

Jescriptive Cotalegne sent to any plain address, gratis. 
Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth Mass, tablished in 1842, 











HELMBOLD’S 
GRAPE PILL. 


HELMBOLD’S 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


April, May, and June, 
PURIFY THE BLOOD 
In these months. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Cures all Eruptions of the Skin. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Cures the worst form of Biood Diseases, 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Enters Heavily into the Circulation of the Blood. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Beautifies the Complexion. 
All Powders and outward applications destroy the 
skin, rendering it harsh and coarse. Look at the skin 
of old maids and those who have used such any leugth 


of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY. ......$5 00 of time. My advice is to discontinue them and use 
The Aston with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
’3 Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla. 
SUNSET oe csseecccssescosescescsssssseseeee. 609] Helmbold’s F one 


ONE BOTTLE IS EQUAL IN STRENGTH TO ONE GALLON 
OF THE SYRUP OR DECOCTIONS AS USUALLY MADE, 


imported from Italy for the ALBIoN....g8 00|AND A WINE-GLASS ADDED TO A PINT OF WATER 


EQUALS THE CELEBRATED 
LISBON DIET DRINK. 


TRY IT THIS WAY. A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


A PLEASE&NT, SAFE, 4ND AGREEABLE CATHARTI¢. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
USED IN ALL AFFECTIONS WHERE A PURGATIVE 
MEDICINE I8 NEEDED. 

Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
HARMLESS TO A CHILD, AND TAKEN BY CHILDREN. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
SUPERSEDES MAGNESIA, SALTS, AND EVERY OTHER 
PURGATIVE, 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
CERTAIN IN EFFECT AND PLEASANT IN OPERATION. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape’ Pill 


Is NOT A PATENTED PILL. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills 
ARE COMPOSED OF CATAWBA GRAPE JUICE 
AND FLUID EXTRACT RHUBARB. 
HOW TO PROCEED 
IN THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER MONTHS 
TO INSURE 
NEW LIFE, NEW BLOOD, NEW VIGOR. 
Purchase two bottles of HELMBOLD’s SaRsSAPARILLA 
and one box of PILts—WworTH THEIR 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
No better investment can be made for so small a 
sum. 





To dispel any impression or prejudice that might 
exist in the minds of many against my Preparations 
from the publicity given through advertising, and that 
I am and bave been a Druggist for a period of twenty 
years, and more conclusively to prove this, see letter ; 


(From the Largest Manufacturing Chemists in the 
World.} 


November 4, 1854. 
“Tam acquainted with Mr. H. T. Helmbold; he oc- 
cupied the Drug Store opposite my residence, and was 
successful in conducting the business where others 
had not been equally so before him. I have been 
favorably impressed with his character and enter- 
prise.” 
WILLIAM WEIGHTMAN, 
Firm of Powers & Weightman, Manufacturing Chem- 
ists, Ninth and Brown streets, Philadelphia. 





The Pill I have thought of offering to the afflicted 
for ten years. 

They are now perfect, and I shall stake my time, 
money, and fame on their effectiveness. The inviting 
style in which the Pill itself is made, the bottle, label, 
wrapper—all show with what care they have been pre- 
pared. After examination, no English or French pre- 
paration will show greater care, and I am really proud 
of them. 

Instead of the nauseous-looking carelessly-prepared 
Pills vended generally and put up in wooden boxes 
and made generally or offered by those having no ex 
perience as physicians, druggists, or manufacturers of 
medicines, test the medicine offered by your obedieut 
servant, 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Crystal Palace Drng Store, 544 Broadway, New York. 
Palace Pharmacy, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twen- 
ty-ninth street, New York. 
Temple of Pharmacy, Continental Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, and 104 South Tenth street, Philadelphia. 
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BY THE SEA AT ABERYSTWITIH. 
About the end of August days, 
When sunsets have a mellow flame ; 
And all their soft and radiant rays 
Paint skies and landscapes all the same. 
T sought this town where lies the sea, 
Like to an emerald at its feet ;— 
With rocks around that seemed to be 
Huge beacons for the clouds to meet. 


Long wearied with the city’s din, — 
Its scenes of misery and woe ; 
I longed my freedom here to win, 
To feel the brave sea-breezes blow. 
And soon I felt them nerve my heart, 
And run like musie through my veins ; 
Till I was proud as slaves who part 
From dreary dungeons and their chains. 


Heroic sea! I watched thee heave, 
Ani longed to ride upon thy waves ; 
To breast thy foam at morn and eve, 
When thundering in thy granite caves. 
I listened when the day had died, 
And heard thee tumbling on the shore ; 
Or smiting every wrinkled side 
Of rocks, with hoarse and maddened roar. 


I lingered by thee day and night, 
And mused upon thy pebbly beach, 
And heard thy billows in their might, 
Their sovereign swells of grandeur reach. 
I watched thy breakers run and leap, 
Like steeds unbridled, o’er thy breast ; 
Anon—I saw thee hushed—asleep, 
In sunset’s tranquil glory drest! 


Struck by the storm, O! mighty sea, 
Thy waves like human passions swirled ; 
And all thy surgings seemed to be, 
Types of the tumult in the world. 
In calm or storm it may be thou 
The world art mocking-—still to thee, 
As to a second God I bow, 
Uncurbed, unscarred, unwearied sea! 
———»——_—__. 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XV.—CHIEFLY PATERNAL. 
The preparations for the wedding went on. Clarissa’s 
headache did not develop into a fever, and she had no excuse 
for flying from Hale Castle. Her father, who had written 
Lady Laura Armstrong several courteous little notes express- 
ing his gratitude for her goodness to his child, surprised Miss 
Lovel by appeariag at the Castle one fine afternoon to make 
a personal acknowledgment of his gratitude. He consented 
to remain to dinner, though protesting that he had not dined 
away from home—except at his brother-in-law’s—for a space 
of years. 
“T amaconfirmed recluse, my dear Lady Laura, a worn- 


-out old bookworm, with no better idea of enjoyment than a 


good fire and a favorite author,” he said; “and I really feel 
myself quite unfitted for civilized society. But you have a 
knack at commanding, and to hear is to obey ; so if you insist 
upon it, and will pardon my morning-dress, I remain.” 

Mr. Lovel’s morning-dress was a suit of rather clerical- 
looking black from a fashionable West-end tailor—a costume 
that would scarcely outrage the proprieties of a patrician 
dinner-table. 

“ Clarissa shall show you the gardens between this and 
dinner-time,” exclaimed Lady Laura. “ It’s an age since you've 
seen them, and I want to know your opinion of my improve- 
ments. Besides, you must have so much to say to her.’ 

Clarissa blushed, remembering how very little her father 
ever had to say to her of a confidential nature, but declared 
that she would be very pleased to show him the gardens; 
so after a little more talk with my lady they set out to- 
gether. 

“ Well, Clary,” Mr. Lovel began, with his kindest air, “ you 
are making a long stay of it.” 

“Too long, papa. I should be so glad to come home. 
Pray don’t think me ungrateful to Lady Laura, she is all 
goodness ; but I am so tired of this kind of life, and I do so 
long for the quiet of home.” 

“ Tired of this kind of life! Did ever any one hear of 
such a girl! I really think there are some people who would 
be tired of Paradise. Why, child, it is the making of you to 
be here! If I were as rich as—as that fellow Granger, for 
instance ; hang Creesus!—I couldn’t give you a better chance. 
You must stay here as long as that good-natured Lady Laura 
likes to have you; and I hope you'll have booked a rich hus- 
band before you come home. I shall be very much disap- 
pointed if you haven't.” 

“IT wish you would not talk in that way, papa; nothing 
would ever induce me to marry for money.” 

“ For money; no, I suppose not,” replied Mr. Lovel, tes- 
tily ; “but you might marry a man «with money. There’s no 
reason that a rich man should be inferior to the rest of his 
species. I don’t find anything so remarkably agreeable in 
poor men.” 

“TI am not likely to marry foolishly, papa, or to offend you 
in that way,” Clarissa answered with a kind of quiet firm- 
ness, Which her father inwardly execrated as “ infernal ob- 
stinacy ;” “ but no money in the world would be the faintest 
temptation to me.” 

“ Humph! Wait till some Yorkshire squire offers you a 
thousand a year pin-money ; you'll change your tone then, I 
should hope. Have youseen anything of that fellow Granger, 
by the way?” 

“Thave seen a good deal of Mr. and Miss Granger, papa. 
They have been staying here for a fortnight, and are here 
now. 

* You don’t say so! Then I shall be linked into an inti- 
macy with the fellow. Well, it is best to be neighborly, per- 
haps. And how do you like Mr. Granger?” 


-|of his belongings, by such a man as Daniel Granger. 


“ He is not a particularly unpleasant person, papa; rather 
stiff and matter-of-fact, but not ungentlemanly ; and he has 
been especially polite to me, as if he pitied me for having 
lost Arden.” 

In a general way Mr. Lovel would have been inclined to 
| protest against being pitied, either in his own person or that 
But in 
his present humor it was not displeasing to him to find that 
the owner of Arden Court had been especially polite to 
Clarissa. 

“ Then he is really a nice fellow, this Granger, eh, Clary ?” 
he said airily. ; 

“TI did not say nice, papa.” 

“No, but civil and good-natured, and that kind of thing. 
Do you know, I hear nothing but praises of him about Ar- 
den; and he is really doing wonders for the place. Looking 
at his work with an unjaundiced mind, it is impossible to 
deny that. And then his wealth !—something enormous, 
they tell me. How do you like the daughter, by the way ?” 

This question Mr. Lovel asked with something of a wry 
face, as if the existence of Daniel Granger’s daughter was not 
a pleasing circumstanee in his mind. 

“ Not very particularly, papa. She is very good,T daresay, 
and seems anxious to do good among the poor; and she is 
clever and accomplished, but she is not a winning person. I 
don’t think I could ever get on with her very well.’ 

“ That's a pity, since you are such near neighbors.” 

“ But you have always avoided any acquaintance with the 
Grangers, papa,” Clarissa said wonderingly. 

“Yes, yes, naturally. I have shrunk from knowing people 
who have turned me out of house and home, as it were. 
But that sort of thing must come to an end sooner or later. 
I don’t want to appear prejudiced or churlish; and in short, 
though I may never care to cross that threshold, there is no 
reason Miss Granger and you should not be friendly. You 
have no one at Arden of your own age to associate with, and 
a companion of that kind might be useful. Has the girl 
much influence with her father, do you think ?” 

“She is not a girl, papa, she is a young woman. TI don’t 
suppose she is more than three or four-and-twenty, but no 
one would ever think of calling Miss Granger a girl.” 

“You haven't answered my question.” ; 

“T searcely know how to answer it. Mr. Granger seems 
kind to his daughter, and she talks as if she had a great deal 
of influence over him; but one does not sce much of people's 
real feelings in a great house like this. It is ‘company’ all 
daz long. I daresay Mr. and Miss Granger are very fond of 
one another, but—but—they are not as much to each other 
as I should like you and me to be, papa,” Clarissa added with 
a sudden boldness. 

Mr. Lovel coughed, as if something had stuck in his 
throat. 

“My dear child, T have every wish to treat you fairly— 
affectionately, that is to say,” he replied, after that little ner- 
vous cough; “but Lam not a man given to sentiment, you 
see, and there are circumstances in my life which go far to 
excuse a certain coldness, So long as you do not ask too 
much of me—in the way of sentiment, I mean—we shall get 
on very well, as we have done since your return from school. 
Ihave had every reason to be satisfied.” 

This was not much, but Clarissa was grateful even for so 
little. 

“Thank you, papa,” she said in a low voice; “I have been 
very anxious to please you.” 

“Yes, my dear, and T hope—nay am sure—that your feture 
conduct will give me the same cause for satisfaction; that 
you will act wisely, and settle the more difficult questions 
of life like a woman of sense and resolution. There are difli- 
cult questions to be solved in every woman’s life, you know, 
Clary ; and woe betide the one who lets her heart get the 
better of her head !” 

Clarissa did not quite understand the drift of this remark, 
but her father dismissed the subject in his lightest manner 
before she could express her bewilderment. 

“That's quite enough serious talk, my dear,” he said ; “ and 
now give me the carte du pays. Who is here besides these 
Grangers ? and what little social comedies are being enacted ” 
Your letters, though very nice and dutiful, are not quite up 
te the Horace-Walpole standard, and have not enlightened 
me very much about the state of things.” 

Clarissa ran over the names of the Castle guests. There 
was one which she felt would be difficult to pronounce, but 
it must needs come at iast. She wound up her list with it: 
“ And—and there is Lady Geraldine Challoner, and the gen- 
tleman she is going to marry—Mr. Fairfax.” 

o her extreme surprise, the name seemed to awaken 
some unwonted emotion in her father’s breast. 

“ Fairfax!” he exclaimed ; “ what Fairfax is that? You 
didn’t tell me whom Lady Geraldine was to marry when you 
told me you were to officiate as bridesmaid. Who is this Mr. 
Fairfax ?” 

“ He has been in the army, papa, and has sold out. He is 
the heir to some great estate called Lyvedon, which he is to 
inherit from an uncle.” 

“ His son!” muttered Mr. Lovel. 

“Do you know Mr. Fairfax, papa ?” 

“No, I do not know this young man. But I have known 
others—members of the same family—and have a guod rea- 
son for hating his name. He comes of a false unprincipled 
race. Iam sorry for Lady Geraldine.” 

wi He may not have inherited the faults of his family, 

apa.’ 

“May not!” echoed Mr. Lovel contemptuously ; “or may. 
I fancy these vices run in the blood, child, and pass from 
father to son more surely than a landed estate. To lie and 
betray came natural to the man I knew. Great Heaven! I 
can see his false smile at this moment.” 

This was said in a low voice; not to Clarissa, but to him- 
self; a half-involuntary exclamation. He turned impatiently 
presently, and walked hurriedly back towards the Castle. ~ 

“Let us go in,” he said. “ That name of Fairfax has set 
my teeth on edge.” 

“But you will not be uncivil to Mr. Fairfax, papa?” Cla- 
rissa asked anxionsly. 

“Unceivil to him! No, of course not. The man is Lady 
Laura’s guest, and a stranger to me; why should I be uncivil 
to him?” 

Nor would it have been possible to imagine by and by, 
when Mr. Lovel and George Fairfax were introduced to each 


| 
| 
| 
| 





unpleasant to the elder. — Clarissa’s father had evidently 
made up his mind to be agreeable, and was eminently suc- 
cessful in the attempt. At the dinner-table he was Teally 
brilliant, and it was a wonder to every one that a man who 
led a life of seclusion could shine forth all at once with more 
than the success of a professed diner-out. But it was to Mr. 
Granger that Marmaduke Lovel was most particularly gra- 
cious. He seemed eager to atone, on this one occasion, for 
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other, that the name of the younger man was in any manner. 





all former coldness towards the purchaser of his estate. Nor 
was Daniel Granger slow to take advantage of his urbane 
humor. For some reason or other, that gentleman was keenly 
| desirous of acquiring Mr. Lovel’s friendship. It might be 
; the commoner’s slavish worship of ancient race, it might be 
| Some deeper reason, that influenced him, but about the fact 
| itself there could be no doubt. The master of Arden was 
| eager to place his coverts, his park, his library, his hot-houses, 
his picture-gallery—everything that he possessed—at the feet 
of his ruined neighbor. “Yet even in his eagerness to confer 
these benefits there was some show of delicacy, and he was 
careful not to outrage the fallen man’s dignity. P 

Mr. Lovel listened, and bowed, and smiled; pledged him- 
self to nothing; waived off every offer with an airy grace 
that was all his own. A prime minister, courted by some 
wealthy place hunter, could not have had a loftier air; and 
yet he contrived to make Mr. Granger feel that this was the 
inauguration of a friendship between them; that he con- 
sented to the throwing down of those barriers which had 
kept them apart hitherto. 

“For myself, Lam a hermit by profession,” he said ; “ but 
T am anxious that my daughter should have friends, and I do 
not think she could have a more accomplished or agreeable 
companion than Miss Granger.” 

He glanced towards that young lady with a smile—almost 
a triumphant smile—as he said this. She had been seated 
next him at dinner, and he had paid her considerable atten- 
tion—attention which had not been received by her with quite 
that air of gratification which Mr, Lovel’s graceful compli- 
ments were apt to cause. He was not angry with her, how- 
ever. He contemplated her with a gentle indulgence, as an 
interesting study in buman nature. 

“ Well, Mr. Lovel,” said Lady Laura in a confidential tone, 
when he was wishing her good-night, “ what do you think 
of Mr. Granger now ”” 

“T think he is a very excellent fellow, my dear Lady Lat 
and that 1 am to blame for having been so prejudiced against 
him. 

“Tam so glad to hear you say that!” cried my lady eagerly. 
She had drawn him a little way apart from the rest of her 
visitors, out of earshot of the animated groups of talkers 
clustered here and there. “ And now I want to know if you 
have made any great discovery ?” she asked, looking at him 
triumphantly. 

He responded to the look with the most innocent stare. 

“A discovery, my dearest Lady Laura—you mystify me. 
What discovery is there for me to make, except that Hale 
Castle is the most delightful place to visit ?—and that fact I 
knew beforehand, knowing its mistress.” 

“But is it possible that you have seen nothing—guessed 
nothing? And I should have supposed you such a keen ob- 
server—such a profound judge of human nature.” 

“One does not enlarge one’s knowledge of human nature 
buried amongst books as I have been. But seriously, Lady 
Laura, what is the answer to the enigma—what ought L to 
have guessed, or seen ?” 

“Why, that Daniel Granger is desperately in love with 
your daughter.” 

“ With Clarissa! Impossible! Why, the man is old enough 
to be her father.” 

“Now, my dear Mr, Lovel, you know that is xo reason 
against it. I tell you the thing is certain—palpable to any 
one who has had some experience of such matters, as T have. 
I wanted to bring this about; [ had set my heart upon it be- 
fore Clarissa came here, but | did not think it would be ac- 
complished so easily. There is no doubt about his feelings, 
my dear Mr. Lovel; T know the man thoroughly, and Lnever 
saw him pay any woman attention before. Perhaps the poor 
fellow is scarcely conscious of his own infatuation yet, but 
the fact is no less certain. He has betrayed himself to me 
ever so many times by little speeches he has let fall aboutour 
dear Clary. I think even the daughter begins to see it.” 

“And what then, my kind friend?” asked Mr. Lovel with 
an air of supreme indifference. “ Suppose this fancy of yours 
to be correct, do yeu think Clarissa would marry the man ?” 

“1 do not think she would be so foolish as to refuse him,” 
Lady Laura answered quickly ; “ unless there were some pre- 
vious infatuation on her side.” 

“You need have no apprehension of that,” returned Mr. 
Lovel sharply.“ Clarissa has never had the opportunity for 
so much as a flirtation.” 

Lady Laura remembered that scene in the baleony with a 
doubtful feeling. 

“T hope she would have some regard for her own interest,” 
she said thoughtfully. “ And if such an opportunity as this 
were to present itself—as I feel very sure it will—I hope your 
influence would be exerted on the right side.” 

“ My dear Lady Laura, my influence should be exercised in 
any manner you desired,” replied Mr. Lovel eagerly. “ You 
have been so good to that poor friendless girl, that you have 
a kind of right to dispose of her fate. Heaven forbid that I 
should interfere with any plans you may have formed on her 
behalf, except to promote them.” 

“It is so good of you to say that. T really am so fond of 
my dear Clary, and it would so please me to see her make a 
great marriage, such as this would be. If Mr. Granger were 
not a good man, if it were a mere question of money, I would 
not urge it for a moment; but he really is in every way un- 
exceptionable, and if you will give me your permission to use 
my influence with Clary—” 

“My dear Lady Laura, as a woman, as a mother, you are 
the fittest judge of what is best for the girl. I leave her in 
your hands with entire confidence; and if you bring this 
marriage about, I shall say Providence has been good to us. 
Yes, I confess I should hike to see my daughter mistress of 
Arden Court.” 

Almost as he spoke, there arose before him a vision of what 
his own position would be if this thing should come to pass. 
Was it really worth wishing for at best? Never again could 
he be master of the home of his forefathers. An honored 
visitor perhaps, or a tolerated inmate—that was all. Still, it 
would be something to have his daughter married to a rich 
man. He had a growing, almost desperate need of some 
wealthy friend who should stretch outa saving hand between 
him and his fast-accumulating diflicultics; and who so_fitted 
for this office as a son-in-law? Ye., upon the whole, the 
thing was worth wishing for. ; gt y 

He bade Lady Laura good-night, declaring that this brief 
glimpse of the civilized world had been strangely agreeable 
to him. Ife even promised to dine at the Castle again before 
long, and so departed, after kissing his daughter almost affec- 
tionately, in a better humor with himself and mankind than 
had been common to him lately. : : 

“ So that is young Fairfax,” he said to himself as he jogged 
slowly homeward in the Arden fly, the single vehicle of that 
kind at the disposal of the village gentility; “so that is the 
son of Temple Fairfax. There is a look of his father in his 
eyes, but not that look of wicked power in his face that there 
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; , was in the Colonel’s—not that thorough stamp of a bold bad | ably be suspected of not knowing his business. The ground- | every bush where these wretched nondescripts were to be 
$- man. It will come, I suppose, in good time.” lessness of this suspicion, however, is at once evident when | found, down to an empty deerhouse on the same Mr. Heath- 

Hie’. (To be continued.) |it is remembered that every knotty point which necessitates | cote’s estate. 
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NERVOUS MEN. 
A nervous man is, with many, a frequent subject of deri- 
y sion; yet there is perhaps in this world hardly a creature 
2 deserving of more pity than a nervous man. The irrelevancy 
‘ of his conduct is melancholy. His is that keenest misfortune 
' of human life—the consciousness of many mistakes without 
: the power of rectifying them. In his mind there is an endur- | 
te ing sense of his own inefticacy. He presents the mournful 
. spectacle of a human being whose judgment is fettered, as it | 
were, by a network of highly-wrought nerves. Wanting | 
intellectual control, his legs, arms, and tongue aré perpetually | 
leading him into some kind of embarrassment. If he comes 
ad into a room, ten chances to one that he falls over a mat in the | 
very act of giving his name to the servant; or he will enter 
with such nervous rapidity as to make him at once the Eyn- 
thea of the minute—provoking witticisms from wags, titters | 
from girls, and sympathy from nervous people like himself. 
He cannot hand a glass of wine or a cup of tea without up- 
setting it. He converses in jerks, now with an incoherent 
volubility, now with a slowness that makes the intervening 
pauses embarrassing to the listener. The spectacle of a ner- 
vous man dancing is a study which no lover of observation 
would willingly forego. Watch him in a quadrille; his 
hands, if they are not forcing each other’s gloves yet further 
down upon the fingers, are wandering furtively about his 
person, like the dove of Noah that could not find a resting- 
place. He receives the most harmless question from his 
partner with an air of dubiousness, as if he thought to discern 
within it the lurking element of some facetious irony at the 
expense of his nerves. Then comes the quick, abrupt an- 
swer, the general jerk of legs, arms, and head, the rapid ques- 
tion, and perhaps a sense of overwhelming confusion because 
in his nervousness he has neglected to commence the figure 
which some vis-a-vis has called upon him to begin. If there 
be a purgatory for nervous men, we should pronounce it to 
be a square dance. A waltz is bad enough, but the exertion 
warms him up to the enjoyment. There is a reassuring sense 
in his mind of his being unnoticed amidst the whirling 
throng. Could you only contrive, however, to whisper to 
one of these nervous waltzers that he is being watched, you 
would then witness a sight which, if you are malicious, you 
would probably enjoy. He will be almost certain to fall—to 
trip over the trailing skirt of some sweeping dancer, and 
bring himself and perhaps others with a crash and a cry to 
the ground. This sphere, however, of the nervous man’s 
operations is very limited, and can only be indicated as the 
source of some enjoyment to the malicious spectator. 





an additional consultation is, at least, six-and-eightpence in 
his pocket. Many legal sharks keep one particular clerk 
whose duty it is, when his master is in conference with a 
client, to place himself where he can hear what is going on, 
and then write down on paper portion of what he has heard. 
This is to guard against the contingency of the client success- 
fully disputing the amount of the bill sent in to him. How 
fond is the legal shark of letter writing, and what costly 
things his letters are. What an adept, also, is he at getting 
cases adjourned time after time; how carefully he will work 
to bring this end about, and how he is, accidentally, of course, 
assisted by circumstances. How that important witness will 
keep out of the way just when he is wanted, and the shark’s 
learned friend raise a legal point, necessitating an adjourn- 
ment, to which the shark feels compelled to bow. It is very 
leasant to see two sharks playing into each other’s hands. 
hen the shark for the prosecution is ready to go on, the 
shark for the defence is not, and vice versa. Clients often 
wonder how it is that justice is administered so tardily, but it 
rarely strikes them what is the real cause. It is, of course, a 
matter of the most supreme indifference to the shark whether 
his client wins or loses,so long as he pays the shark his costs. 
The law favors these sharks. It is illegal to make an agree- 
ment with a lawyer; he must be left to charge just what he 
thinks proper for conducting a case. You can never get a 
statement from a shark while your memory is fresh ; you re- 
ceive the bill when you have forgotten the minutia of the 
case. You remember nothing about those interviews and let- 
ters, and the mysterious etcetera. You fancy he must have 
charged you for that meeting in the street when you merely 
nodded and wished each other good morning. You recall ail 
the times a0 have seen him, in fact, and yet fail to make 
your number of meetings tally with his. But you cannot 
dispute him ; there is the evidence of his clerk! He will not 
wait long for his money after he favors you with-his bill— 
especially if you are hard-up. He will, on small provocation, 
set all the engines of the law in motion against you. He will 
seize your effects even to the bed upon which you lie, and 
turn you, penniless, into the street. He will also seize your 
person if he thinks you have friends who would deem it 
worth ransoming. We would have it understood that we 
have been speaking of legal sharks and not a. Then 


there is the money-lending shark. He is very willing to lend 


‘money to silly people who have good friends or the handling 


of other people’s cash. It is remarkable that those who place 
themselves in his clutches, often do something desperate 
sooner or later. Semetimes they forge a signature or help 
themselves out of a cash-box which is not theirs ; sometimes 
they bolt—in rare instances out of the world, more frequently 











4 Nervousness is by no means incompatible with gentlemanly | 
ye conduet. ‘True, it will almost invariably mar the effect of | 
a politeness—lending to the actions of a man a character that | 
oe will seem to savor much of what may be called an inoffensive | 
| gaucherie, But it is very hard to laugh at a nervous gentle- 
Rik man. It is pitiable to witness the well-bred undertone that 
ie seems struggling for a refined expression through the com- | 
M1 i, plicate and embarrassing movements of great nervousness. | 


Here is visible all the consciousness of right, of propriety, of 
the charms of a polished amiability, and the necessity of a 
plain and manly courtesy. Yet each movement of the ner- 
vous man falsely interprets the dictates of his disposition and 
nature. The melancholy sense of always inviting the scru- 
tiny which he would give his right hand to elude, is ever 
upon him, rendering more treacherous those promptings 
which could only be rightfully suggestive in the complete 
absence of every species of timidity, 

We suppose there is hardly a situation in this drama of ex- 
istence in which nervous men do not find themselves con- } 
fronted by some unlooked-for embarrassment. If you want 
to make such a man thoroughly miserable, call upon him to ad 
mire the baby in its mother’s arms. Does he tell you he 
thinks it a sweet little creature? Be sure that there is upon | 
his face as he utters his criticism an expression such as you 
might expect to see upon the face of a boy who should have 
been ordered by a ghost or some other terrible apparition to 
call it preity. Leave him alone with this baby, and all his 
love of children will confess itself perhaps in the most empha- 
tic manner. But whilst the mother is watching him, this 
love is driven out of his eyes and transformed into a sense of 
profound discomfort. He abruptly expresses the true con- 
ventional sentiments of admiration, and retires mortified with 
the consciousness of having once more made a fool of himself. 
So, when called upon to respond to a toast. THis pallor is 
distressing. He rises with a kind of sideways movement, 
with a view, perhaps, to show as little of himself as possible 
to those who are seated opposite. There is no indignation or 
irritability in the glances which he throws at the person to 
whom he may be indebted for his embarrassing situation. His 
eyes are vacant of all sense but that of the sense of confu- 
bees sion. If he is prepared to speak, having been forewarned 
TE that he will be called upon to do so, it is possible that he may 
= get along with a sufficient nervous dexterity for some time. 

+ Bui let only a ery be raised, let there happen but the most 
a. .* trivial interruption—he is done. He will start, will pause, will 
lose the thread of his thoughts, snstained only by concentra- 

at tion of memory, grow incoherent, and seat himse/f amidst ap- 
¢ plause which he is torturingly conscious of being ironical. 

®, Matthew Browne, in a volume of essays recently published, 
Re « makes a very good defence for the nerves, and to people 

“4 afflicted with this doleful complaint we recommend its peru- 
4 sal. Scattered throughout the works of Charles Lamb, too, 

' will be found many solacing assurances upon the same sub- 

4] ' ject. Lf we were physiologists, we might venture to construct 

v1 a theory which should, at all events, prove to nervous men 

that theirs is a complaint that engages the attention of others 

besides themselves. Knowing nothing of that science, how- 

5? ever, we must fain content ourselves with the few observa- 
' tions we have here set down.— Liverpool Leader. 
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i. SHARKS. 


alle shark has a liking for the legal profession. Very en- 
ergetic is he—in heaping the costs of what a client inno- 
i cently imagines will be the most inexpensive of suits. 
‘ Very kind is he—so long as he thinks his client has money. 
Very crusty, very ferocious, is he when the supply of that 
useful commodity is exhausted. He has small qualms of con- 
. science then about going over to the other side; that is a 
smart stroke of business, of which he feels very proud indeed. 
It is really instructive to watch how the legal shark heaps 
up the expenses. It is positively exhilarating to see the skilful 
manner in which he keeps people dodging about after him. 
The number of points which he requires time to consider js 
astonishingly great; so great, indeed, that he might reason- 


to the Continent or America. The law favors the usurious 
shark. It is not an indictable offence to charge a usurious 
rate of interest. There is the commercial shark. He is fond 
of starting limited liability companies which he knows can- 
not be successfully carried through. He makes money there- 
by, and it matters not to him from whom the money is wrung. 
And so we might go on enumerating the various types of 
sharks, but we refrain. 

It is, perhaps, the nature of some men to be voracious, and, 
probably, we shall always have a certain number of sharks 
moving about amongst us. We will not advise people to 
avoid them, for, we imagine, they will do so as much as they 
possibly can without receiving counsel from anybody. It is 
just a question, however, whether something more than 1s 
now done should not be done to protect the inoffensive and 
-defenceless. We think so. It would, at any rate, be worth 
while to make the attempt.—Liberal Reviei. 
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WITH THE ROUGHS AT EPSOM. 
1L—THE NIGHT BEFORE THE RACE. 





Sleep, London, sleep! Thy thieves and rogues are gone 
out of the glorious city. The old paterfamilias does not need 
to be so particular about the door being properly locked ; the 
fidgety landlady need not get nervous about the young lodger 
with his latch-key keeping disreputable hours. The whole 
lot of dangerous miscreants are supposed to have gone to that 
solitary and naked hill which for two or three lage in the 
year turns into the most turbulent place in the world. I 
wanted to see these people en masse in the midst of their 
greatest activity, and resolved to spend among them the 
whole of the two forthcoming days and nights. Yet if you 
were with me, you would be just as much astonished as I at 
the result at which I have arrived. True that yet only one 
night is behind me, but during this night I have seen only 
three bare-footed little boys in custody for having been in the 
possession of some lettuces their right to which they could 
not distinctly make out. All the rest, a mass of some three 
or four thousand of the dirtiest, ugliest, and roughest beings 
on the earth, are quietly sleeping on the downs and under the 
stands, or warming themselves around fires, for which they 
rather liberally use the wood and the palings from the late 
Mr. Heathcote's estate ; while five or six times that number 
are still flowing in from London, covering with moving, 
gloomy shadows that wearisome road which is to be crowded 
to-day with all the vehicles humanity has invented. 

I have heard so much of the danger of showing oneself 
among this set of people in the night-time—ceither before the 
race, when they are preparing their battle-field, or after the 
race, When they are enjoying their victories over the institu- 
tion of property—that I did not venture to show myself alone 
in their midst during the night, barely lightened by the new 
moon. I tried to get myself under the protection of the 
Japanese helmets, and got from Scotland-yard the most im- 
posing introduction | could to a certain superintendent. This 
so far helped me that on my very arrival at Epsom, and 
when I inquired as to the whereabouts of this gentleman, 
every one showed me the greatest possible reverence, and 
a certain sense of magnitude and importance at once took 
possession of my being. The gentleman to whom I was 
thus addressed, and whom | met riding from the downs, 
received me in a manner which would most agreeably have 
struck any one that has had to do with police officials in 
other countries. Three times as big and stout as myself, 
seated upon a capital horse, and .invested with all the en- 
signs of almost unlimited civil power, he had every reason 
for treating me du haut de sa grandeur. Yet the only 
thing 1 met with was the utmost imaginable courtesy. Ser- 
geant Wagstaff was at once directed to put on private 
clothes and to act as my cicerone. From eight in the 
evening till three next morning he showed me every imagi- 
nable corner, from the Epsom police-station to the gipsy 
booths, from the house of Nell Gwynne and the immense 
spirit stores of Mr. Mitchell down to those indescribable places 
where the poor English beggar finds his shelter. He knew 
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| The barest politeness binds me therefore to begin with the 
police station, which is quite a poetical little abode. A very 
clean house, with a little nicely cultivated garden before it, 
with its flower-beds surrounded with flints, looks quite invit- 
ing on the road. The garden is not very rich with flowers, 
but I have been invited to come in a month and see how 
pretty they will be, and how many there will be of them; for 
they are never planted out until the races are over, an appre- 
hension being obviously entertained for their safety should 
the horticultural proclivities of the Epsom police manifest 
themselves earlier in the spring. The station is so small that 
there are only three cells, which prove quite sufficient all the 
year round, but which on the Epsom day cause considerable 
confusion, for sometimes the number of prisoners amounts to 
seventy or eighty in one day, and although they are on such 
occasions packed as closely as standing space will allow, great 
numbers of them have to be conveyed to Kingston, some 
seven miles out, and to be brought back again on the next 
morning for examination before the justices. 

A party of detectives entered the station almost at the same 
time as myself, one of them expressing the opinion that “ the 
country was positively improving,” for they had been at work 
for the whole day pos could not make out a single case. A 
sceptical officer retorted, however, that it was not so much on 
account of “the improvement of the country” as on account 
of racing going down, and Epsom, consequent on that, not 
affording so advantageous a field for operations as it did 
formerly. But the general opinion in the force was, appar- 
ently, that neither the country was improving nor that racing 
was going down, for all of them were quite sure that next 
day there would be a hard day’s work; and I heard one of 
the officers push his precautions so far as to decline even to 
drink a glass of beer, his doctor having said he was likely to 
get rather bilious during the next few days. Up till the pre- 
sent moment, however, there is absolutely no work for any 
one of them except to destroy the fires which the poor shoe- 
blacks and kindred industrials are lighting with wood which 
does not belong to them, or in guarding the premises of Mr. 
Mitchell, where I found about half-a-dozen policemen locked 
up under the Barnard’s Stand, in expectation of an attack 
— the spiritual property of the —_ of the Downs 
Hotel—a property which I wished greatly to estimate, but 
could not do otherwise than by measuring the space it occu- 
pied. The shelves and other accommodation upon which 
the various bottles were placed were 50ft. long, and on an 
average half-a-dozen bottles deep. When I was admiring 
these monstrous preparations in one place only out of hun- 
dreds of smaller ones that will have to provide refreshment 
for the respectable visitors to the Derby, Mr. Mitchell pro- 
posed to me to throw a glance on“ what has been already 
done to-day,” and conducted me into a smaller compartment 
where the empty bottles were kept, amounting to 300 dozen. 
“To-morrow we shall do ten times as much,” said he, quite 
proudly. And the position of those hundreds of people, who 
probably had been without food all that day, lying around 
and on the seats of the stand over this establishment, put 
still more in relief the arrangements taken for the protection 
of this property. 

Close to this monstrous store of intoxicating drinks, under 
the same Barnard’s stand, is a place prepared for those who 
will not bring the classical hamper with them, and will have 
to find their dinner. Long common wooden tables and seats 
were already placed, and the whole of them were covered 
with people sleeping the most sound sleep that can be imagined 
after a walk of sixteen miles. Underneath the tables, and 
all over the place on the bare ground, were lying those 
who came later, and who had protected themselves from 
the cold and damp air by nothing but the little bits of 
rag they had on them or some straw they could gather on 
the hill. “Those on the table,” said a poor wretch to me 
from whom the expectation of the next day’s excitement 
had taken away all sleep, “ are the swells for the betting ring ; 
and underneath the table is our Epsom race-course casual 
wards.” Shelter is sought everywhere. Even thesmall round 
boxes, with the inscription, “ Pay here,” are full of people ; 
in some of them I found two or three boys closely packed in 
a space not more than three feet in diameter, and sleeping as 
soundly as the “swells for the betting ring,” reposing on the 
tables upon which the London public were to enjoy their 
dinner. 

Behind the big stand, the long row of booths were all filled 
with people able to pay for a glass of beer or gin. In these 
places fires were everywhere lighted; and although in many 
cases the landlord and landlady had already retired to bed, a 
number of people were still enjoying the benefit of the im- 
provised fire-place. In one of those ths a curled old land- 
lady kindly addressed us from underneath her blanket, “ Well, 
you can now say you saw Agnes in bed, can’t you? She has 
a hard day’s work before her, and she is having a good rest, 
so she does not care about those gentlemen present ;” and the 
conversation around the fire went on, and the curled old 
Agnes tried to sleep as smoothly and quietly as though all of 
them were at home. 

In fact, peacefulness on the Downs was somethin quite 
astonishing to any one who ever heard the endless talk about 
Derby’s eve or Derby night. Both artists and descriptive 
writers do their best to render these nights not only interest- 
ing but quite sensational. Yet one who saw them this year 
could not but find them intensely mournful and sad. Not a 
single sound was to be heard but the bray of donkeys and 
now and then a pistol shot of some publican, who, having 
already erected his temporary establishment, wished to show 
to the “ darn’d rascals” that he was not only awake but armed. 
The poor rough accused of always making a riot would be 
justitied if he had pointed out that, at Epsom Downs at least, 
noise is not made by him. He sleeps quietly in anticipation 
of his next day’s unthankful and feverish activity, while 
property is making a noise either in the shape of a braying 
donkey or of a pistol protecting a donkey. 

Where are then the roughs, the pickpockets, the abominable 
creatures who hold our lives in permanent discomfort? I 
don’t know. What I saw was thousands of wretches out of 
work and ready to endure every imaginable hardship if they 
could only be sure of getting a piece of bread—a bare piece 
of bread. 


IL.—ON THE GREAT DAY. 


Although the London roughs preserved their remarkably 
quiet behavior the whole of the night before the race, the 
great day could not dawn, of course, without some sort of 
row taking place. Scarcely had we left the Downs, when 
the gipsies found something wrong on the part of the police, 
and a violent conflict ensued at once between them and a 
few representatives of the Scotland-yard force. I was at that 
time writing my previous letter in the mess-room of the Ep- 
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som police-station, and could not, therefore, give anything 
like a faithful account of the battle that took place on the 


hill. But, according to all probabilities, the victory must | did not give way. In ‘fact 








more communicative and spoke too of the forthcoming din- 
ner; but his apparently habitual coldness and reservedness 
it grew only the more marked 


’ 


have rested with the police, for up till seven in the morning | when, the races being over, the booth became more intensely 


no reinforcement had been asked for at the station, and no 
wounded policemen had been brought in. The guardians of 
peace and order spoke afterwards of the gipsies as of a set of 





| . . . . 
| crowded, and the number of policemen in plain clothes in- 


creased around us. One of these, who saw me on the pre- 
vious night and who wished probably to render me a service, 


people who “ if they have occasionally a head broken or any- | gave me as he passed by a slight poke in the back, saying, 


thing else smashed, are always careful to take it out of the |“ Take care.” 


way, so that no one Knows it.” 1 have reason to believe that | 
on this occasion too they had something to take out of the 
way ; but no official report has been presented on the subject | 
and no gipsy prisoners brought in. It would appear that 


At once the cuirassier jumped at him, asking 
him what he meant, and promising that he would have next 
time a good lesson for interfering with other people’s busi- 
ness. He inquired also whether I knew the man. I of course 
strongly denied all knowledge of him. But, nevertheless, a 


speaking generally the fighting aptitudes of the gipsies are feeling of uneasiness was produced, and the dinner project 
speedily deteriorating. Formerly the chances of a success on | vanished, the * great man” having been unexpectedly called 


the part of the police in a gipsy fight were not nearly so great | 


as nowadays. The spot upon which the Downs Hotel now | 


stands was formerly occupied by the * Rubbing House,” where | 
the jockeys assembled to rub their horses on racing occasions. | 


Close to this house, some twenty-seven or twenty-eight years | 
ago, a fight took place between ten policemen, headed “by a 
sergeant, and a formidable party of gipsies; and I was in- | 
formed by an officer who took part in that battle that there 
would have been no chance of victory, or even of escape, for 
the police, but for the old keeper of the Rubbing House, who | 
had two pistols in his possession, and began to fire at the gip- | 
sies out of his window. The scene must have been quite 
romantic, for the wife of the Rubbing-house keeper seems to | 
have also taken part in the affair, loading the pistols of her 
husband while he was using them, quite in the style of those 
scenes of the French Revolution, or of the Protestant war on 
the Continent, which painters have so often selected as sub- 
jects for their pictures. 

The assertion of the detective who said on the Derby's eve 
that the “ country was decidedly improving” returned once 
more to my mind. The gipsies no longer fight properly ; 
the roughs are quietly sleeping when every one supposes 
them to be at the climax of their dark work ; and the whole 
number of prisoners taken into custody on the great day did 
not exceed forty-four men, against seventy and eighty of 
olden time. The superintendent was himself quite astonished 
at sucha state of things. “ We are positively dropping off 
this last year or two,” said he to me. The list of the charges 
is not yet made out, however, and although I saw every one 
of the men locked up, [ must defer speaking of them for the 
present, the more so as Imade the acquaintance of a couple 
of gentlemen of a much more interesting class. 

A detective inspector had, at my request, pointed out to me 
what he called “the greatest thief we have here.’ A most 
gentlemanly-looking man he was, dressed more like a quiet 
professional man of moderate income than what you call a 
swell. His hair and moustaches were already turned grey— 
not from advancee age, but from frequent trouble and shav- 
ing. The velvet collar of his overcoat, and a flower in the 
button-hole, gave some freshness to his otherwise tired face. 
This gentleman has been convicted at Paris, Brussels, and 
Warsaw, and no end of times in London. He never busies 
himself with small things like watches, brooches, or anything 
of that kind ; he waits till some “ gentleman of independent 
means” gets drunk, whether with or without his assistance, 
and then possesses himself of the pocket-book. This is his 
usual way of doing business. He was pointed out to me with 
all possible precautions, in order that he should not discover 
my intentions. ‘“ And take care,” said the inspector to me, 
“that he does not find out what you are there for. He will 
knock the head oft you if he discovers that you are watching 
him.” In about half an hour I managed to get into conversa- 
tion with the man. We took a glass of brandy and soda 
water at the bar in a booth behind Barnard’s stand—that 
double booth which is surrounded by betting men and cram- 
med with people settling their accounts and discussing the 
forthcoming betting. He never left that booth for a single 
moment the whole of the race,and an endless number of 
people came to shake hands with him—all scrts of people, 
dirty and clean, young and old, betting men, jockeys, and 
even a well-known comedian. But his most intimate friend 
seems to be a corpulent Belgian, who said he was eight years 
a Cuirassier officer in the Belgian army, and had subsequently, 
through his passion for horses, taken to job-mastering in Eng- 
land. He had several carriages lent out to foreigners for the 
Derby, and proposed that I'should take one for the Oaks. 
The price was eight guineas during the races, and 30s. a day 
any other time. His horses and carriages were first-rate, and 
his taste in all matters connected with horses quite English. 
He had now been living in this country for fifteen years, and 
I must say that his English was really perfect, incomparably 
better than the French of his friend “the great thief.” The 
Belgian seems to have been directed by his friend to entertain 
me, and I heard even the word “game” whispered with an 
additional instruction of “ but don’t hurry.” At all events, 
the great man himself spoke but comparatively little to me, 
only now and then a few indifferent words in a most gentle- 
manly tone and style; and had it not been for the restless and 
continual twitching movement of his temples which, so to 
say, completed his conversation, one could never have formed 
an unfavorable opinion of the quiet though resolute features 
of his face. The temples, however, spoke quite unfavorably ; 
they whispered to you the suggestion that if you were a man 
with money in your pocket and should find yourself alone in 
a railway carriage or in some other isolated place with the 
possessor of these temples, it might be the worse for you. 

The cuirassier took good care of me. Every five or ten 
minutes I had a proposal to “have something to drink,” and 
was really forced to accept within less than two hours’ time 
several pp hme of brandy and soda water, and should probably 
not be able to write at all to day if, consequent on the immense 
crowd in the booth, it was not easy for me to be pushed away 
from my glass and so to lose it, or to say I had finished it. 
The third of these glasses brought us to a little business talk. 
The Belgian otal ae whether I should not like to buy a 
diamond pin worth at least £15, and just offered to him for 
£8. The bargain was most advantageous, “ une chose d’oc- 
casion,” and the whole affair was, of course, whispered in 
most abrupt sentences. I excused myself by saying I had no 
money with me; but I insinuated a promise to make arrange- 
ments for the transaction before the races were over. The 
confidence of my Belgian apparently grew stronger and | 
stronger that I was quite a nice fellow. I wonder whether | 
he took me for a piece of “game,” or for a man likely to | 
enter into more intimate relations with him? There was | 
nothing in my appearance or my behavior to lead him to be- | 
lieve that I was a rich man, so that Iam sorry to say I must} 
consent to suppose that he took me for a — likely to join | 
him in business, so far at least as now and then to buy “ des | 
objets @oceasion.” At all events,a dinner and a bottle of | 
champagne were spoken of as about to be shortly taken by 
us in common, and now and then a word was exchanged with | 
the “ great man” with reference tome. He became a little| 








away by a friend on some important business. He hoped to 
be back soon ; but, after having waited for a little while, I 
preferred to retire, so as not to appear too anxious for the 
society of my friends. I have an appointment with the 
cuirassier for the Oaks or for Ascot, where I shall try to im- 
prove my acquaintance both with him and the “ great man,” 
provided, of course, they do not read what I have written.— 
Pall Mali Gazette. AZAMAT-BATUK. 
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A SUMMER WISH. 
ROSETTI 





BY CHRISTINA A. 


Live all thy sweet life thro’ 
Sweet Rose, dew-sprent, 
Drop down thine evening dew 
To gather it anew 
When day is bright ; 
I fancy thou wast meant 
Chiefly to give delight. 


Sing in the silent sky, 

Glad, soaring bird; 
Sing out thy notes on high 
To sunbeam straying by 
Or passing cloud ; 

Heedless if thou art heard, 
Sing thy full song aloud. 


Oh, that it were with me 
As with the tlower; 
Blooming on its own tree 
For butterfly and bee 
Its summer morns ; 
That I might bloom mine hour 
A rose in spite of thorns. 


Oh, that my work were done 

As birds that soar 
Rejoicing in the sun; 
That when my time is run 
And daylight, too, 

I so might rest once more, 
Cool with refreshing dew. 

> 
THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


The evils of the way in which girls are brought up are two- 
fold. Not only is it a great injury to the girls themselves to 
deprive them of the ordinary benefit of education, but it also 
acts in a very serious manner in tending to prolong the reign 
of ignorance, inasmuch as those who must be the first in- 
structors of all are quite incompetent to perform their most 
obvious duties towards the rising generation. With the in- 
dustrial classes this acts in a numberof ways to the detriment 
of the household. The girl on leaving school at a tender age 
is either busily engaged at a factory, mill, or some other re- 
gular work, or else she helps her mother at home. In the 
first case she learns absolutely nothing of her domestic du- 
ties; in the second, though she certainly picks up what she 
can from the experience of her parent, that parent’s previ- 
ous training rendeis her but a poor instructor. She usually 
marries early, and is consequently as ill-fitted for the manage- 
ment of her family as her mother was before her. Her 
household becomes disorderly, she is not fit to manage the 
family income to advantage, and to these circumstances not 
a little may be attributed of the unsatisfactory condition of 
many homes, and the commencement of discord between 
husband and wife. 

In the upper circles of society the effect of this deficient 
education is different, but the evil is no less serious. The 
mother, who should, and who has the opportunity, is alto- 
gether ignorant how to set about training her children, and 
the most valuable time of infancy is often allowed to be 
spent almost entirely under the guidance of servants. In 
not a few cases young mothers ye | begin their own educa- 
tion from the attempt to instruct their offspring. Nothing 
perhaps makes people feel their own weak points more 
acutely than the attempt to teach others, and to answer the 
numerous questions of an intelligent little pupil. 

Besides the very important consideration above referred to 
—namely, the loss which the children sustain—the young 
wife, as usually brought up, is unable to join in many topics 
of conversation, or to be interested in the numerous subjects 
which enter into the daily work and duty of her husband. 
This is an evil. It is not intended to argue that every wo- 
man should be bored with all matters which arise in the 
daily routine of her husband’s work, but she should be so 
educated as that he may feel her to be capable of entering into 
his plans and being interested in those matters which occupy 
the chief part of his time and powers. It is detrimental to 
all mutual happiness and confidence if a man feels that his 
wife is too low in the scale of intellect for it to be of any use 
for him to open his lips on any point beyond the beauty of 
her dress and the doings of her neighbors. 

The large amount of gossip and small talk which exists 
among the gentle sex of all ranks may be attributed to a 
great extent to their inability to converse on anything of a 
more elevating nature. How is it possible for nine-tenths 
of those who have been brought up at young ladies’ semi- 
naries to find interest in anything beyond the merest com- 
monplace subjects? There are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of ladies, the wives and sisters of educated men, who 
are ranked amongst the middle and upper classes, and 
whose literature never goes deeper than a novel, and who 
do not care even to read a newspaper, much less to take 
the slightest interest in the general topics of the day. It 
cannot be said that they are altogether to blame, though it 
may be « question whether the husbands of such ladies are 
free from all responsibility in the matter. The ladies must 
be pitied, as a great part of the evil is due to their bring- 
ing up; but a husband should not be content to allow his 
wife to remain thus, even if, after the honeymoon has 





















































































passed, he finds that he was mistaken in supposing that a 
beautiful face always implies an equally cultivated mind. 

In the matter of cooking, dressmaking, housekeeping, and 
such like domestic essentials, the absence of education 
affects the poorer middle classes more, of course, than the 
rich. There was a time, it is said, when the highest lady 
thought it not beneath her to understand the culinary 
arts; but perhaps that day has gone for ever, and only ex 
ists in the memory of the past. With the poorer, however, 
such matters assume the importance of an economic science. 
Dickens's graphic description of Dora’s housekeeping in 
“ David Copperfield,” is not far from the actual truth in 
thousands of cases at the present day. In the arrangement 
of clothes to the best advantage, such as the judicious and 
economic selection of. suitable articles, great waste is also 
caused from ignorance of the properties and uses of dif- 
ferent materials. Very few girls have any idea of cutting 
out clothes, or are practised while at school in turning, alter 
ing, and other matters essential for a really thrifty and man 
aging housewife. . 

Looking, then, at the condition of society in all its branches, 
it must be acknowledged that, though woman forms the pro 
minent character in all domestic matters, and though her 
education must have an influence of the most important na- 
ture, and must affect to an enormous extent the whole na- 
tion, yet it is at the present time in a most unsatisfactory 
condition, This deficiency, on careful investigation, is but 
too evident; and the evil consequenees, though so serious, so 
extensive, and so universal, are vet so old that society scarcely 
notices them. Society is, indeed, so accustomed to the evil, 
that we are hardly aware of its existence, and cannot at all 
appreciate the extent of the benefit which a reform—or, 
rather a revolution—in this matter is capable of producing.— 
School Board Chronicle. 

—_——_»__—_—_- 


ICONOCLASM. 


It must not. be supposed that the iconoclastic instinct is 
never anything more than the aimless passion for destroying, 
with a consciousness more or less realized of the exercise of 
power in the act. In coarser natures such a sentiment is al- 
most sure to be present, even when it does not predominate. 
The reformer who breaks with axes and hammers the carved 
work which his ancestors had reverently labored at is apt to 
be quite as much influenced by love of mischief as by hatred 
of idolatry ; but the latter motive has dominated some of the 
strongest, if not the largest, minds among those which have 
shaped the course of history. Iconoclasm, when it rises 
above mere wanton destructiveness, expresses abhorrence 
either for the thing destroyed or for the ideas it is supposed 
or intended to convey. The distinction is necessary to be 
borne in mind. The column in the place Vendome was de 
signed to commemorate Napoleon’s German victories; but 
the more rational agents in the piece of vandalism perpetrated 
the remeant to signalize their hatred, not of French victory, 
but of Imperialism. So, again, the Puritan zealots who 
sinashed crucifixes and images of the saints did not, we must 
presume, wish to assail the sacred personages represented—at 
all events as regards the crucifix—but what they considered 
an objectionable method of honoring them. But iconoclasm 
implies feelings and tends to produce results very much be- 
yond what the iconoclasts themselves are thinking of. This 
may be illustrated by two comments which have been made, 
from very opposite points of view, on the great iconoclastic 
controversy of the eighth and ninth centuries, which ended in 
the use of images as distinct from pictures—we need not 
trouble ourselves here with the point of this somewhat fanci 
ful contrast—being proscribed in the Eastern Church, and 
authoritatively sanctioned in the West. The bitterness of 
feeling which it evoked may be judged from the opprovrious 
sobriquet of Copronymus bestowed on the Greek Emperor 
who had made himself most notorious as a leader of the ico- 
noclast party. Yet why should the question between images 
and “icons,” as the Greeks called their pictures, so violently 
embitter those who had no disagreement in their belief about 
what either symbol represented? It was hinted at the time, 
and has often been said since by Latin writers, that the doe- 
trine of the Incarnation was at stake, and that the dislike to 
images of Christ was prompted by a repulsion of the subtle 
Greek intellect from the anthropomorphic side of Christianity. 
There is probably some force in the criticism, but the Easterns 
certainly had no conscious intention of disparaging the In 
carnation, and the first decree against images was immedi- 
ately prompted by the reproaches of the Mahometans against 
the idolatry of the Christian Church. On the other hand, 
modern writers have spoken, not without reason, of the 
Greek Church rejecting in her prohibition of images the in 
fluence of Christian art and civilization, and have contrasted 
her conduct with that of Rome in accepting the Renaissance. 
It is certainly true that the close of the iconoclastic contro 
versy marks the period of the decadence of all religious and 
intellectual energy in the East. We need not adopt Mr. 
Froude’s extreme, not to say extravagant, view that the 
Eastern Christians stood on an immeasurably lower level than 
their Mahometan assailants, but there can be no doubt that 
Eastern Christianity, for the last thousand years, has pre 
sented very much the appearance of a sterile petrifaction of 
its former self. Yet it would be absurd to suppose that the 
iconoclastic emperors and synods of the eighth century had 
any conscious intention of repudiating art, and the eivilizing 
influences which it indicates or eflects. But the iconoclastic 
instinct, though it has its nobler side, and has not unfre- 
quently been the vehicle of righteous indignation against 
falsehood and oppression, is in itself essentially narrow and 
debasing. It belongs to the lower, not the higher, part of our 
nature, and inclines us directly not so much to reject the evil 
as to refuse to recognise what is good. ; 

The religious narrowness of iconoclasm was illustrated at 
the Reformation in the reckless demolition of all outward 
adjuncts of devotion, because some of them had been per 
verted to idle or superstitious uses. Its political narrowness 
is not the exclusive badge of any one party, though, for rea 
sons already referred tu, it has a natural affinity with the 
violence of democratic agitators. Napoleon L., whose statue 
has just fallen in Paris, displayed an almost pucrile littleness 
in his anxiety to efface every visible memorial of the ancient 
monarchy of France. The statue of Louis XTV. had indeed 
fallen already ; but his stringent orders to obliterate the 
fleur de lis, wherever found, were hardly less absurd than the 
attempt to expunge from French literature all mention of 
the former state of things—as though he really thought it 
would be possible to make Frenchmen forget that they had 
any history before the 18 Brumaire. Phis is no doubt an 
extreme, but it is also a highly characteristic, instance of the 
genuine spirit of iconoclasm. As there can be no image- 
worship without images, so there ean be no iconoclasm wth- 
out images to break. It is essentially a protest against what 








has hitherto been held in honor, and its radical view is the 
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resolve to break with the past, because in the past there have 
been errors and abuses—as though, forsooth, the present or 
the future were at all more likely to be free from them. No 
doubt there are some idols which deserve to be utterly abol- 
ished; but it is not often that the outward symbol, even of a 
rejected creed or a justly dispossessed sovereignty, has no 
historic or artistic interest which gives ita claim to live. 
The most ardent Christian would hardly think it a discredit 
to the Popes that they have done their best to preserve the 
relics of Pagan and Imperial Rome, although the Paganism 
was a coarse and heartless superstition, and the Empire a 
gigantic system of tyranny and corruption. To make a clean 
sweep of the past is an unhopeful augury for the future. 
The life of nations, as of individuals, is made up of their ac- 
cumulated experiences; and France can as little divest 
herself of the traditions of the monarchy or of the Empire as 
England can ignore the elements of national life which the 
Stuart reigns or the Commonwealth have bequeathed to her. 
We should have more faith in the stability of some future 
Government in France if she had shown less eagerness in 
effacing all traces of those which are passed away.—Saturday 
Review. 
—_——_—_—_@——_—__—_— 


CRITICISM IN COMMON LIFE. 


There is undoubtedly a general prejudice against criticism, 
somewhat of the same sort as that which exists against 
physic. Most people regard it as a something which under 
certain circumstances may be necessary, but a disagreeable 
something with which the less you have to do the better. 
The common notion about criticism appears to be that it 
ought to be restricted to literature and art, and that to admit 
its operation into the concerns of every-day life would be to 
employ a very troublesome and needless piece of machinery ; 
would be, in fact, very much like setting up a steam-engine 
for the purpose of cleaning the knives, or an electric tele- 
graph in place of bells. This, we need scarcely observe, is 
founded upon an entirely erroneous conception of the nature 
and function of criticism, which is in reality a very simple 
operation of the mind, and applicable to subjects of all sorts. 
Criticism is, properly, as its etymology shows, nothing more 
than a winnowing of the wheat from the chaff, a separating 
of essentials from non-essentials, and, consequently, a dis- 
crimination between what is necessary and what is unneces- 
sary, and between what is humbug and what is not humbug. 
It is therefore a mental process which may be applied with 
advantage in little things and on commonplace occasions, 
just as well as in the weightier matters of philosophy or 
poetry or painting. For example, to take a (in both senses of 
the word) homely illustration, there is the common coal- 
scuttle. There are few articles belonging to domestic life 
which show more strongly the tyranny of tradition than this 
utensil. About its ugliness of form nothing need be said 
here; that belongs to the department of esthetic criticism. 
But what can be more ccliberate than its awkwardness of 
form? It almost seems to have been designed with a special 
eye to topheaviness and instability, and planted on its ped- 
estal so as to topple over on the smallest’ provocation, tumb- 
ling backward in a helplessly drunken way, or forward, dis- 
charging its coals all over the carpet. And yet for several 
generations Britons, who never will be slaves, have gone on 
submitting without a murmur to this infliction. It is true 
that an attempt at reform, at the instigation, we believe, of 
Mr. Ruskin, has been made of late. But the work ought 
never to have been left to be done by a great art-critic. If 
the habit of criticism in every-day life had been encouraged, 
the conventional coal-scuttle would have hada very short 
tenure of existence. Criticism applied to coal-scuttles would 
have shown that topheaviness has no nec y connexion 
with the property of carrying coals, which is just the point 
the public mind failed to grasp. The people who used the 
article had the same sort of conception of it that Martinus 
Scriblerus had of a Lord Mayor. Never having seen but one 
Lord Mayor, the idea of that Lord Mayor, we are told, al- 
ways returned to his mind, and he had great difficulty in 
abstracting a Lord Mayor from his fur gown and gold chain. 
So the general public, knowing only one coal-seuttle and that 
a topheavy one, was unable to separate a tendency to tumble 
about from the idea of a receptacle for coals. Abundant in- 
stances of the same kind will suggest themselves to every 
student of common life. 

Again, see what a vast number of people there are who 
actually live upon the confusion of en in other people's 
minds—that is to say, upon the dulness of the critical faculty 
in the general public; for confusion of ideas merely arises 
from a suspension of criticism. Under this head are to be 
included all manner of impostors, dodgers, and obtainers of 
money under pretences more or less false. The public, we 
imagine, would be very much startled at the extent ot its 
own generosity if it were only possible to produce statistics 
showing the number of grinning rogues it supports in con- 
siderable comfort, simply by its neglect of testing their claims 
and pretensions by criticism. The sum extracted annually 
by adroit practitioners from the misdirected charity of kind- 
hearted but muddleheaded people would probably keep up a 
score of hospitals. Why, for instance, should a man have a 
claim upon the charity of his fellow-man because he has the 
faculty of drawing a mackerel, a slice of salmon, and Dover 
clift by moonlight with colored chalks on the pavement? It 
appears, however, that for some occult reason a claim of some 
kind is recognised by people who would not relieve him as al 
mere beggar, and who certainly would not reward him as an | 
artist. His success probably depends on the existence of a| 
group of fallacies; that he is a gifted and ingenious person ; | 
that, having expended considerable pains on his work, he | 









ought to be paid for it; that if he gets together a little capital | 
he will employ his remarkable talents in some worthier way, 
and the like; upon which fallacies he calculates, knowing 
that in the uncritical condition of the general mind they run 
very slight risk of detection. This, to be sure, is a’ very | 
harmless and rudimentary form of imposture ; but how are | 
we to account for the more artful developments of the craft | 
except on the theory that the critical faculty is, in common 
things at least, dormant with the great majority of people? 
Hardly a newspaper we take up that docs not contain some 
illustration of the facility with which people, apparently of | 
average intelligence, part with their money under the hands | 
of a rogue. In some unsophisticated Arcadia, where society | 
had as little experience of the wiles of man as those birds on | 
remote islands that we read of pecking playfully at sailors’ | 
trousers and suffering themselves w be caught by hand, there | 
would be nothing surprising about this beautiful trustfulness. | 
But in wicked London, a city so rich in roguery that it sup- | 
plies half the civilized globe with scoundrels, it can only be | 
attributed to the prevalence of an unthinking habit of mind | 
that renders people impervious to experience. This is what | 
makes the spread of knavery distressing to the philosopher | 
dai More than any evidence it aflurds of the depravity of hu- | 





| 
man nature. Instead of talking of people who live by their | 
wits, we ought rather to call them people who live by the | make a 


absence of wit in others ; and where they »bound we may be | 
sure there is an abundance of stupidity, just as, when we see. 
porpoises and sea-gulls in great numbers, we are safe in as- 





question is, What am I fit for? I doubt whether I should 
ood parson; besides, I left the university without 
taking a degree. It is late to start educating one’s self for a 
lawyer or doctorat thirty. Do you think I could get a secre- 
taryship? As for competitive examinations—I never knew 


suming the presence of a shoal of herrings or pilchards.— | but little, and have forgotten that little long ago.” 


Suturday Review. 


_- > ——_ 


IS OUR MOON INHABITED? 


But here the question is naturally suggested whether our | 
own moon, which is but a quarter of a million of miles from 
us, ought not first to be examined for signs of life, or, at 
least, of being fitted for the support of life. When the tele- 
scope was first invented, it is certain that astronomers were 
more hopeful of recognising such signs in the moon than in 
any other celestial body. As telescopes of greater and 
greater power were constructed, our satellite was searched 
with a more and more eager scrutiny. And many a long 
year elapsed before astronomers would accept the conclusion 
that the moon’s surface is wholly unfitted for the support of 
any of those forms of life with which we are familiar upon 
earth. That the belief in lunar men prevailed in the popular 
mind long after astronomers had abandoned it, is shown by 
the eager credulity with which the story of Sir John Her- 
schel’s supposed observations of the customs and manners of 
the Lunarians was accepted even among well-educated men. 
Who can forget the gravity with which that most amazing 
hoax was repeated in all quarters? It was, indeed, ingeniously 
contrived. The anxiety of Sir John Herschel to secure the 
assistance of King William, and the care with which “ our 
sailor-king” inquired whether the interests of nautical astro- 
nomy would be advanced by the proposed inquiries; the 
plausible explanation of the mode of observation depending, 
we were gravely assured, upon the ¢ranafusion of light; the 
trembling anxiety of Herschel and his fellow-workers as the 
moment arrived when their search was to commence; the 
flowers, resembling poppies, which first rewarded their scru- 
tiny; and the final introduction upon the scene of those 
winged beings—not, strictly speaking, me, nor properly to 
be called angels—to whom Herschel assigned the generic ap- 
pellation, Vespertilio Homo, or Bat-men. All these things, 
and many others equally amusing, were described with mar- 
vellous gravity, and with an attention to details reminding 
one of the descriptions in “Gulliver's Travels.” One can 
hardly wonder, then, that the narrative was received in 
many quarters with unquestioning faith, nor, perhaps, even 
at the simplicity with which (as Sir John Herschel himself 
relates) well-meaning persons planned measures for sending 
missionaries “ among the poor benighted Lunarians.” 

Yet astronomers have long known full certainly that no 
forms of life, such as we are familiar with, can exist upon the 
moon, They know that if our satellite has an atmosphere at 
all, that atmosphere must be so limited in extent that no 
creatures we are acquainted with could live in it: They 
know that she has no oceans, seas, rivers or lakes, neither 
clouds nor rains, and that if she had, there would be no 
winds to waft moisture from place to place, or to cause the 
clouds to drop fatness upon the lunar fields. They know, 
also, that the moon’s surface is subjected alternately to a cold 
far more intense than that which binds our arctic regions in 
everlasting frost,and to a heat compared with which - the 
fierce noon of a tropical day is as the freshness of a Spring 
morning. They search only over the lunar disk for the signs 
of volcanic action, feeling well assured that no traces of the 
existence of living creatures will ever be detected in that 
desolate orb.— The Cornhili. Magazine. 


—— 
WAS THERE EVER SUCH LUCK! 
CHAPTER L—REFORM. 


William Fassil lived with his grandmother and his sister 
Ju. at Hiltop, near Reigate. He was a clerk in the Admiralty, 
and had to go up to London in the morning, and back to 
dinner in the evening, which he didnot mind. He called the 
railway carriage his smoking-toom. 

William Fassil was thirty, the grandmother eighty, Ju. 
twenty-three ; the intermediate generation being dead. On 
Sunday afternoon, it was William Fassil’s delight to take a 
long walk, if only he could find a companion; and the friend 
who most commonly came to his rescue was Tom Chatteris. 

Tom was not such good company on one of these afternoons 
as usual; he listened well enough, so does a horse; but he 
did not seem to take in’ meaning with words. At last he 
= 2 Look here, old fellow, I want to speak to you seri- 
ously. 

“ About the weights in the Cambridgeshire, I suppose,” re- 
plied Fassil. “Take my advice, Tom, and never back ano- 
ther horse tiil his number is up.” 

“IT mean to improve upon it, and let them run unbacked 
altogether—Don't look astonished; a fellow must give up 
betting some day, and I prefer doing it before I am quite 
smashed.” 

“You! T thought you were always on winners!” 

“No doubt IT have had better luck than the majority of 
backers, but that does not make a pennyworth of difference. 
A man always increases his expenditure when he wins, but 
he never reduces it again in proportion when he loses. Upon 
my word, though it sounds contradictory, I am certain that 
it pays better to lose steadily from the first, than to start sue- 
cessfully, even if you win on the average.” 

“There is a good deal of truth in what you say, Tom,” 
replied Fassil; “ but how on earth did you ever come to dis- 


| cover it?” 


“Well, William, the fact is—I want to marry your sister 
Ju. There, the murder’s out !” ie 

Fassil, who was forging ahead at the rate of four miles and 
a half to the hour, stopped so abruptly, that his hat shot over 
his forehead. “ What!” he exclaimed. 

Tom continued bashfully. “I daresay it sounds queer to 
you, who know more about me than most other fellows do, 
and a terrible deal more than Ju. does. It is true I am not 
worthy of her; but there would be precious few marriages if 
—it men were expected to be as good as girls are.” 

“It is not that,” said Fassil; “but the idea of your marry- 
ing! And Ju.!” And picking up his hat, he walked on 
cogitating. 

*T have sold my hunter and my hack; I have paid all my 
debts; I have given up my chambers, and taken quiet lodg- 
ings at Sydenham, where some of my people live ; and I have 
looked into my affairs boldly before mentioning the matter,” 
said Tom. 

“Then you and Ju. are not actually engaged ?” 

“ Not precisely ; but it is all right if I ean manage to board, 
lodge, and clothe her. That is the worst of it: L find that I 
have been living, like a fool, on my ecapital,and have only 
five thousand pounds left. I must do something; and the 








“ My dear Tom,” said Fassil gravely, “ we have always been 
friends, and I do not know any man | would sooner have for 
a brother-in-law ; but we must look facts fairly in the face. 
Ju. has nothing; she is entirely dependent upon me, and I 
live up to my small income; so that she will be able to 
bring nothing to help.” 

“T knew that, old fellow.” 

“ Well, then, it is absolutely necessary that you should, as 
you say, have some other source of income than the interest 
upon five thousand pounds. It is true that Ju. is an excel- 
lent manager, and makes my salary go a marvellous way ; 
but, then, think what your habits have been !” 


CHAPTER I1.—A PRODIGIOUS ACORN. 


If you suppose that by draining a country you can get rid 
of Wiil-o’-the-wisps, you had better answer those advertise- 
ments in the Times which are addressed to gentlemen with a 
small capital at their own disposal, and you will be speedily 
undeceived. One of these misguiding imps proposed that 
Tom Chatteris should devote his life to potichomanie; ano- 
ther, that he should become a manufacturer and retail vender 
of ginger-beer; while others, less harmless, sought to trans- 
fer his remaining capital into their own pockets, on pretexts 
so transparently fraudulent, that Tom, with all his natural 
taste for speculation and sanguine belief in “ good things,” 
saw through them at once. 

He likewise tried for vacant secretaryships of several pub- 
lic companies, but found that the directors gave those posts to 
their own nominees, and only advertised for the sake of ap- 
pearances, lest the shareholders should suspect them of job- 
bery. 

By the end of a couple of months he was heartily sick of 
bootless correspondence, and of bothering his friends for tes- 
timonials to no purpose; and started off one day alone, to 
walk away a fit of the blues, eschewing the high-roads, and 
following rural footpaths. One of these brought him into a 
wood on the crest of some undulating ground; and as it was 
now the last week in October, the foliage was very finely 
tinted; for the year is like a dolphin—its brightest colors 
come out when itis dying. 

Tom Chatteris was always affected pleasantly by beauty in 
any form, and the scene cheered him up, and inclined him to 
take a more sanguine view of life than he had started with. 

“ After all, how jollily we might live in an Australian or 
an American clearing! I wonder if Ju. would consent. She 
might not like the idea; but Iam certain she would enjoy 
herself when she got used to it. She would be giving up 
nothing, except her grandmother, and William will look after 
her. What is the best I can expect in England? To sit at a 
desk all day, and never cross a horse again; while, as a 
squatter, my Ilfe would be full of interest, and I should be 
perpetually in the saddle. By Jove! Iwill go over to-mor- 
row, and put it to her.” 

A rash vow, which was never to be kept. But the makin 
of it did Tom good, for it represented a feasible practica 
plan. All was uneertain and surrounded with difficulty at 
home ; but if Ju. would consent to colonial roughing it, their 
future was clear, distinct, simple. So he cheered up, like the 
lost traveller who comes upon a landmark; and, instead of 
hurrying on at the pace he had started at, he began to pause 
where gaps in the wood afforded him glimpses of the fertile 
country spread for miles beyond. 

A splendid oak, some three hundred yards off, seen at the 
end of a ride, attracted his particular attention—it was so 
lofty, so wide-spreading, and its leaves were so much thicker 
than those on most trees of the same species round about. 
Tom was sadly materialistic, even in his most romantic vein ; 
and as the day was warm for the time of year, it immediately 
occurred to him that it would be pleasant to smoke a pipe 
under that oak,and meditate upon his new emigration scheme. 
But he had hardly gone far enough from home to sit down 
and rest yet; would it not be better to continue his walk ? 
Curiosity decided this question ; for while he was looking to- 
wards the tree, he fancied that one of its lower boughsshook ; 
and as there was not a breath of wind stirring, he wondered 
what was the cause, and went towards it to ascertain. 

The motion was not repeated; perhaps it had been only 
fancy. But stay—what was that dark object dimly showing 
through the leaves? A queer growth of wood, surely. Tom 
sauntered quietly up to within twenty paces of the oak; and 
then suddenly sprang into a run, for the object took a human 
form ; and presently he found himself immediately under the 
body of a man, who was hanging by the neck froma rope 
attached to a bough, which spread conveniently above. 

By raising his hand, Tom could have touched the pendent 
boots, which were in good repair, and well blacked. The 
rest of the clothes were respectable, though running a little 
to seed; and a chimney-pot hat, which lay on the ground, 
was a gentlemanly hat. But Tom did not want to touch the 
boots, for to pull the legs of a hanging man is not the best 
way to resuscitate him. Neither did he spend time in exam- 
ining his apparel; the little matters I have mentioned were 
apparent at a glance. On the contrary, he swarmed up the 
tree, which was happily easy to climb, and lay out on the 
bough with the readiness of a sailor. 

In the early and sanguine days of his secretary-ship-hunt- 
ing, Tom had provided himself with a penknife of superla- 
tive quality, with which to operate on the goose-quills he had 
expected to wear down by the bundle; and with this he now 
proceeded to cut away at the rope. The blade, though un- 
used and very sharp, was exceedingly smell; the rope, new, 
hard, and thick. It was a terribly long operation, and seemed 
a hundred times longet than it was. Fortunately, the weight 
at the other end helped the incision by stretching the gap, and 
when a strand was half cut through, it tore the rest of it. 

As Tom lay there on his stomach, with his left arm around 
the bough, his right hand sawing and hacking, his head and 
shoulders leaning over, he noticed a decided kick in one of 
the legs,and a motion in one of the arms of the hangee 
which could not be due to the swaying motion given to him 
by the operation going on overhead ; and the sight gave fran- 
tic energy to the cutting. When the rope was three parts 
severed, the rest tore out, and the body fell lumpily to the 
ground, the feet striking first, so that it remained erect while 
you could count two, and then it tumbled heavily over with 
adead thud. 

Tom dropped down beside it in a moment, and proceeded 
to loose the slip-knot from about the neck. There was an 
ugly deep red mark, showing the pattern of the rope, all 
round, and the face was not pleasant to look upon. The 
starting eyes, the protruding tongue, were calculated to reap- 
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pear in dreams—whenever the digestive organs were out of | 
order—for years. | 
When Tom had turned the body on its back, and raised the | 
head a little, he wondered what to do next, but chafed the | 
hands and the chest while he pondered; and as he was thus 


| at the other’s enthusiasm. 
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his little manufactory was when silenced for the want of the 


sinews of trade. 


In short, a good deal less would have sufficed to determine 
Tom, whose impulsive and speculative nature had caught fire 
Neck or nothing, he went heart 


occupied, he had the satisfaction of seeing the choking look | and soul into the affair; sold out three thousand pounds, took 


disappear. Whether, indeed, this was a sign of Geath or re- | 
covery, he coyld not tell, but it made the face very much less | 
unpleasant to behold. 

He had never in all his life felt a greater sense of relief 
than he now did on hearing the sound of wheels. Running 
in the direction he came, after sixty yards, to a lane, masked | 
by underwood; in the lane was a dog-cart, just passed. | 

“ Hi! dog-cart, ahoy! stop!” he cried; and itstopped. The | 
dog-cart contained a neat gentleman ina frock-coat and spec- | 
tacles, who drove, and 2 smart adolescent groom, who folded | 
his arms. 

“Ts it Mrs. Bunnythorpe ?” asked the gentleman, as Tom | 
ran up breathless. | 

“No; its a fellow [ve cut down. Are you a medical | 
man ?” 

“Te” 

“What luck! Come along; I think he is alive.” 

The groom took the reins; the doctor accompanied Tom to 
the body under the oak. 

“Ts he alive ?” asked Tom. 

“O yes; his heart is beating. But he must be properly 
attended to as quickly as possible.” | 

They carried him to the dog-cart easily enough, but it was | 
another matter to haul him up; however, it was managed. 

“Where am I to drive to?” asked the doctor; and Tom, 
who had the one virtue of promptness, named his own lodg- 


ings, regardless of consequences. 


| 
| 


CHAPTER UL—A PLUNGE IN A NEW DIRECTION. 

The spot where Tom Chatteris had temporarily located him- | 
self was not so thickly built over then as it is now, and they 
got home pretty quietly; but the few people who did see 
them showed interest. In front, the doetor, driving fast, and 
the groom, kneeling on the seat; behind, Tom and a Body, 
which, with the assistance of the groom, he was preventing 
from rolling off into the road. 

When they arrived, the landlady became hysterical ; but 
Tom, ignoring her, had his charge carried up into his own 
room, laid on his own bed, and there properly treated. 

First, the patient recovered, and then he went to sleep. 
Sterne tells us that we water a flower because we have plant- 
ed it; imagine, then, the interest felt by Tom in this indi- 
vidual (declared by the tail of his shirt to be 8. P. Collins), 
for whose sake he had ruined a penknife, slept on the sofa, 
and possibly incurred a doctor's bill. 

“T suppose I ought to thank you?” said 8. P. Collins. 








“Well, perhaps it would be the correct thing to do,” replied 


Tom, for, having prepared himself to check an overpowering | 


burst of gratitude, he was taken aback. 

“Exactly,” continued the unhanged one; “and yet vou 
might give a man credit for knowing his own mind. You | 
don’t suppose I placed myself in the position in which you 
found me for the sake of testing your agility, or intruding on 
your hospitality, do you? However, you meant well. 
when I think that I had got over that first horrible choky 


feeling, and had floated into delicious insensibility ; and that | 
1 wonder if| 





now I have got to go through it all again 
jaudanum is better!” 

“Well, you are a cool hand!’ cried Tom. 

“ Why ?” replied Collins. ‘“ You have stopped my making 
a certain journey by one route, I must try another.” 

“ Don’t talk such infamous nonsense. One may commit a 
crime in a moment of impulse, and be deserving, perhaps, of 
more pity than blame ; but to meditate on it beforehand is un- 
pardonable—Oh, I don’t want to split hairs, and listen to 
casuistry ; if people were utterly selfish, and believed in no- 
thing, and killed themselves directly life was a bore, the world 
could not goon. You owe me nothing for preserving your 
life, but you do owe me a lot for saving you from a crime.” 

“ Ah! it is very well for you to talk, young man; but you 
do not know what hope deferred is: to see Fortune just 
within your grasp, and never to be able to seize her; to be 
neglected, laughed at, when you Axow you have reason on 
your side.” 

Tom, who had set his heart on effecting a cure, encouraged 
him to talk. The man was an inventor, who had had the bad 
luck of his tribe: one of his discoveries had been discovered 
already by somebody else ; others had made the fortunes of 
those to whom he had intrusted the working of them, while 
he himself had received a mere pittance. So at last, when he 
had perfected a machine which would save manufacturers of 
a certain description full ten per cent. on their outlay, he de- 
termined to work the patent himself. As he was a poor 
man, however, he had to start on borrowed capital ; and just 
as he was on the point of success, the lender of the money 
came down upon him; either mistrusting the speculation, or 
anxious to secure the profits for himself. There was no help 
for it; the bills were due ; the debtor had not got the money 
to meet them with; and the ereditor refused to renew. The 
poor mechanician felt as if fate were against him, and in the 
poignancy of his despair, determined to put an end to himself. 

“ Well,” said Tom, in a fever, “but how much are these 
bills for that are out against you?’ 

“ With interest, fifteen hundred pounds.” 

“ That would set you quite free ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“* And how much more would start your invention fairly, 
so that it might begin to pay ?” 

“Tf T had another thousand, suecess would be certain.” 

“ Well, look here,” cried the imprudent Tom: “ Ihave only 
got five thousand pounds in the world, so do not hurt me 
without getting any good yourself. But if, on going over the 
matter carefully, there really seems a good prospect of ma- 
king the thing pay for an expenditure of two thousand five 
hundred, we will go into partnership.” 

It was a wonderful thing te see how the light of hope 
and triumph flashed upon Collins's face as he heard these 
words. 

“ Come, come to my lodgings,” said he, “ and I will satisfy 
you.—Oh, I can bear the journey to London well enough, 
never fear.” 

Tom Chatteris knew nothing whatever about mechanical 
contrivances, but he had a certain amount of general intelli- 
gence ; and Collins’s explanation of his model was so lucid 
that it became evident enough that, supposing he was right 
about the present state of that description of machinery, he 
had improved upon it very considerably. He supported this 
view of the case by letters from well-known firms consenting 
to give his patent a trial, and authorising him to send them 
the novelty when ready ; and he also had account-books and 
other memoranda showing the state of forwardness in which 





But | 


up the bills, and provided Collins with the means of com- 
pleting his orders as soon as possible. 

He was a little damped on Sunday, when he went to the 
Fassils’. Ju., indeed, was pleased enough to learn that he 
had at last heard of “something ;” but when he was off with 
her brother for the hebdomadal walk, he got rarely 
croaked at. 

“O Tom, Tom,” said William Fassil, “I would not have 
believed such a green trick possible! To cut down a mad- 
man who hangs himself, is all very well, but to go into part- 
nership with him afterwards!” 

* Of course, it sounds queer, if vou put it in that epigram- 
matic way,” said Tom; * but I believe it is a real good thing 
for all that.” 

“ Well,” said Fassil, “ you certainly always were the most 
wonderful fellow to fall on your legs I’ ever did know; 
that is one comfort.” 


CHAPTER IV.—SAFE UP TO THE SURFACE. 


I anso sorry to be unable to say, or even hint, what Mr. Col- 
ins’s invention was, or to what branch of industry it applied. 
If [ were to do so, very many people might name names, and 
Mr. 8. P. Collins would not like his real one divulged in con- 
nection with this suicidal episo’e. He often confesses, in- 
deed, that at one period of his life he was, for a short time, 
in a terrible state of suspense ; but he does not intend to be 
taken literally. You must, therefore, take Tom Chatteris’s 
marvellous piece of luck on trust, and without verification ; 
for the suecess of the scheme in which he had embarked 
with a gambler’s desperation was never in doubt from the 
day that Collins completed his first order ; and Tom embark- 
ed the rest of his capital and all his time in the affair. 

At the end of a twelvemonth he was in a position to mar- 
ry Ju. Fassil, who likes the north, where they live, and is 


| gradually developing a tine pity, which is nearer akin to scorn 


than love, for all people who are not rich. But she is very 
charming in her own set, and an angel at home. 

Tom chuckles inwardly to notice her unwitting adoption 
of the pursy hauteur, but refrains from quizzing her, for that 
particular manner pays in their neighborhood. A goose who 
kept her head down ina flock where all the long necks were 
erect, would run the chance of being stifled. 

As for Tom himself, he has developed into a capital man of 
business, so far as action and energy are concerned ; though, 
of course, if his partner died, the best thing he could do 
would be to take to farming, or some congenial pursuit of 
that kind. He hunts twice a week, keeps a good table, be- 
lieves in his wife to any extent, plays at no game but whist, 
and never exceeds half-crown points. 

Ile patronises the local races, but remains in his carriage, 
and does not go near the ring. He gives no very high moral 
reason for this prudent conduct. 

“ Well, the fact is,’ says he, “it does not do to tempt 
Fate; and I have had such a tremendous windfall, that I 
have most probably exhausted all the luck due to me during 
the whole term of my natural life.’—Chambers’s Journal. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





The “Battle of Dorking” is said to be by Col. Hamley’s 
brother. 


It is stated that Mr. Froude has resigned the editorship of 
Fraser's Magazine ; but that his successor has not yet been 
appointed. 


Miss Braddon will shortly commence a new novel in the 
Illustrated Newspaper. 


It is rumored that the directorship of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, vacant by the death of M. Auber, will be offered to M. 
Gounod. 


An autumnal German opera season in London is talked of, 
with a view to test the quality of Herr Wagner's composi- 
tions executed under the composer's directions. 


Mr. J. G. Scott, having been employed to restore nearly all 
the cathedrals in England, and a very large proportion of the 
parish churches, is about to proceed with like operations 
upon a series of abbey churches. 


The professors of the Strasburg Conservatoire, under the 
leadership of M. Emile Marck, are about to undertake a pa- 
triotic tour through Belgium, Holland, and England, on be- 
half of the sufferers from the war. 


The Grand Beethoven Festival at Bonn, postponed last 
year in consequence of the war, will be held on August 20th, 
2ist, and 22nd. The Mass in D, the symphonies Nos. 3, 5, 
and 9, the E flat concerto, and the choral fantasia will form 
portions of the programme. 


From Cambridge we learn that the Chancellor's gold me- 
dal for the best English poem in heroic verse has Leen this 
year conferred on Mr. If. E. Madden, Trinity Hall: subject, 
“Sedan.” The Porson Prize has been awarded to Mr. Her- 
bert Rees Phillips, non-collegiate student. 


“The Prussian Spy,” a romance, founded on the late war 
in France, will shortly be published in England. 'The work, 
it is understood, is by a lady of rank, and it will be published 
by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 


It is rumored that a humorous and satirical journal will 
shortly appear under the name of Bulldog, written by mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, and published by Messrs. 
Bull, Simmons and Co. 


Professor Pepper is visiting the Western Highlands of 
Ireland with a view, it is said, to making that district the 
subject of a new Polytechnic entertainment. 


The “ Q.” of the Athenevm, who has been engaged in a hot 
controversy with Mr. Tom Taylor, denying the originality of 
any of his well-known plays, is, so rumour says, Mr. Thomas 
Purnell, once Secretary of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion, author of “ Literature and its Professors” (a volume of 
critical essays), and more recently of an admirable biography 
of Charles Lamb. 


yerman interests have greatly increased in Turkey of late, 
and it is proposed to publish the Phare du Bosphore in French 
and German. Hitherto the Germans have used the English 
newspapers in Turkey. The English, French, and Italians 





have long been provided with journals in that empire, 
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There are at present no fewer than eight public exhibitions 
of pictures open in London, besides the galleries of dealers, 
the National Gallery, and the South Kensington Museum, 


Among forthcoming novels we hear of one by Major 
Whyte Melville, entitled “ Sarchedon.” The scene is laid in 
classical times, as in “The Gladiators,” by the same writer. 
The author of “ Six Months Hence” is going tomake a second 
essay, and Captain Mayne Reid promises a new romance. 


Mr. Crawley, Fellow of Worcester College, the author of a 
translation of Thucydides, has a new poem in preparation, to 
be entitled * Venus and Psyche.” 
The Guardian says that the Rev. J. A. Froude, the histo- 
rian, has taken steps, under the Clergy Disabilities Bill, to 
divest himself of his clerical designation. 


Was the person hitherto only known as “ Will, my Lord 
of Leicester's jesting player,’ our Will Shakspeare: This 
question, which has been the occasional subject of elaborate 
argument for so many years, is at length set atrest. Mr. Hal- 
liwell has, we are told, discovered in the private account- 
book of the Earl of Leicester, preserved in the Longbridge 
collection, in Warwickshire, entries which show decisively 
that the “ jesting player” was not the youthful Shakspeare, 
but the great poet’s friend and colleague, William Kemp. 


The landed estates of Southwater are about to be sold by 
Messrs. Debenham and Tewson. The property is almost sur- 
rounded by the estates of Sir Henry Fletcher and Sir C. 
Goring, and commands the finest scenery in a delightful 
district. 
The remains of the celebrated Ugo Foscolo, tragedian, am- 
hassador, soldier, and essayist, who died at Turnham-green in 
1827, and was buried in the churchyard at Chiswick, are to be 
removed to Florence, and deposited in the church of Santa 
Croce. The requisite order from the Home Office has been 
granted since i870, and Signor Bargoni has been commis- 
sioned by the Italian Government to take possession of the 
remains and convey them to their ultimate destination. 


Baron Wolfgang von Goethe, the younger of Goethe's two 
grandsons, has commenced to print, for private circulation 
only, the results of his many years’ researches in the archives 
of Rome, Florence, and Venice, referring to the ecclesiastical 
history of Italy during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The first number of the tirst part has just been distributed, as 
an earnest of the whole, Friends who have been favored 
with copies praise the work highly. Wolfgang von Goethe, 
the younger, was formerly attached to the Prussian embassy 
at Rome, and made his literary debut some twenty years ago 
with a little volume of poems and a philosophical drama. 


Mr. Phillips, the author of “ Local Sketches,” writes: “ On 
paying a recent visit to the grave of Charles Lamb, in Ed- 
monton Churchyard, ] found it certainly not in the state an 
admirer of ‘ Elia’ would wish to see it. The mound beneath 
which he and his loving and beloved Bridget lie is half-trod- 
den down and broken; and what is left of it is anything but 
‘the bank, where daisies grow,’ as Moxon wrote. To remove 
the gaunt nettles and to order new turf was my first object; 
but something more requires to be done. In a year or two, 
unless the letters are recut, the words of the inscription will 
have passed away. Under these circumstances, will not some 
of your thousand and one readers aid me in restoring the 
whole thoroughly ? The cost will be under £3.” 


We learn from Madrid that a copy of a very scarce, if not 
unique, tract has been presented to the Academy by Don 
Adolfo de Castro, of Cadiz. The tract is entitled, “ El Pin- 
tor, by Diego Valasquez de Silva” (the famous Velasquez). 
Although said to be printed at Rome, about 1650, there is rea- 
son to believe that it was issued from a Spanish press. The 
tract is the work of Alfaro, one of Velasquez’s pupils, and its 
object seems to be to defend that painter, in answer to the 
charge of want of judgment in the selection and purchase of 
pictures for the Escorial. A reprint of this interesting tract 
is promised by the Academy of History. 


A second edition of Mr. W. F. Rae’s “ Westward by Rail,” 
to be published in London shortly, will contain an introduc- 
tory chapter, giving the most recent information about the 
Mormons and their doings, as well as new particulars relat- 
ing to the Pacific Railway and the development of silver and 
gold mining in Utah, Nevada, and California. 


Prof. Gilberto Govi has edited “Three Letters of Galileo 
Galilei,’ one of which had remained unpublished, and was 
discovered in the archives of Mantua among the correspond- 
ence of the Dukes of the House of Gonzaga. The first of 
these letters is directed to Duke Vincenzo the First, and bears 
date the 22nd of March, 1604; in it Galileo gives the Duke 
information respecting a Milanese quack and alchymist, Au- 
relio Capra, to whom the Duke had had recourse in the hope 
of receiving precious drugs to restore his shattered health. 
The second, written on the 22d of January, 1611,4s addressed 
to the poetess Margherita Sarrocchi. 


The resignation of the presidency of the Royal Geographi- 
‘al Society by Sir Roderick Murchison deserves a word of 
passing comment. He has been connected with this society 
for forty years, for fifteen of which he has been its president. 
It is much to be regretted that he has to resign on account of 
ill health ; but in quitting the post he has so long adorned he 
shows at once modesty and wisdom. The society, by the 
way, is far more numerous than is generally supposed, It 
numbers no fewer than 2,400 members. This may be taken 
as evidence of the large amount of attention that is paid in 
England to geography and the allied sciences. 


There are 1,178 pictures and drawings in this year’s Aca- 
demy, against 1,035 last year, and 1,141 in 1869. There are 
fewer pieces of sculpture this year than in either of the pre- 
vious exhibitions in Burlington House. Princess Louise, 
Count Gleichen, and Lord Hardinge were among the distin- 
guished amateurs in 1869; last year Count Gleichen, Lord 
Hardinge, and Sir Robert Collier, the Attorney-General; this 
year, again, the same gentlemen. 

A few days ago the workmen engaged in pulling down 
some old buildings in Coleshill Street, Birmingham, belong- 
ing to Mr. Councillor Taylor, found among the debris an in- 
teresting historical relic in the shape of a bronze medal, struck 
114 years ago to commemorate the victory of Frederick the 
Great at Rosbach, during the “Seven Years W ar. The 
medal is ina remarkably fine state of preservation. Frederick 
the Great is represented on horseback with his sword drawn, 
his legions being encamped in the background, and there is 
the following inscription :—* Fredericus Borussorum Rex 
Lissa, Dec. 5. Breslau recepta, Dec. 20, 1757. The obverse 
bears in relief a scene representing the thickest of the fight 
at the battle of Rosbach, and the words, “ Quo nihil majus. 








Rosbach, Nov. 5, 1757.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





WALLACK’S THEATRE. — SATURDAY, “ ROSE- 
DALE; Monday, **THE LONG STRIKE.” 

NIBLO’S GARDEN. — EVERY NIGHT, “PAUL 
CLIFFORD.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. — 
a ang week, “EAST LYNNE.” 
y 





_ EVERY EVENING DU- 
Matinee on Wednesday and 
tu: 


BOOTH’S THEATRE. — EVERY 
ring the week, ‘THE MAN © AITRLIE 


EVENING DU- 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. — MONDAY, AND 


al] the week, ** DELMONICO'S.’ 


WooD’s MUSEUM. — THREE BLIND MICE.” 











SPECIAL 


A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C, ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, V Watches and Jew elry at lowest Prices. 





NOTICES. 


Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEI 1OLD EC ON om Y. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
nglish productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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THE FORTIFICATION OF CITIES. 


When the stranger, on arriving in Paris, and admiring 
those spacious streets which form the ornaments of the city, 
inquires why they are called boulevards, he will be told tit 
it is because at one time the city walls were where he is walk- 
ing, and that then they were the extreme outer bounds of the 
municipality. Then the town was fortified by an actual 
wall, although at present forts are deemed better, and these 
defenses have been far advanced beyond the boundaries of 
the closely built portions of the metropolis. All modern 
towns of sufficient age were once fortified; even, in the new 
world, New York and Albany. It was considered a necessary 
protection against the incursions of a neighboring king or a 
rising of some other town, and liberty and commerce throve 
by these safeguards. Within those walls trades were formed ; 
guilds were established that were able to protect the liberties 
of their members against the barons, commerce prospered 
und a gathering of people rendered possible a division of 
labor. The workman was sure of his wages, and the em- 
ployer of the security of his property, if the walls were only 
bravely defended. 

It is natural, therefore, that the fortification of cities should 
have continued until this time. The generals of old, when 
they captured a city, sacked it; women were maltreated, the 
town frequently set on fire, and property violently taken 
away. Assuredly if this were to remain so, towns must con- 
tinue to be fortified, and must offer stout resistance to inva- 
dere. But modern warfare has changed. Leaders of armies 
do not permit their troops to destroy lives unnecessarily, to 
take private property, or to lay a hand upon innocence. The 
objective point of one general is the army of his opponent. 
If that is captured or destroyed, the country must be his. 
There can be no resistance, and the recent results of war 
show that to fortify towns only aggravates unnecessarily the 
dangers and hardships of belligerency. In every city there are 
three times as many non-combatants as combatants, and 
three-quarters of what is left are unavailable. They have 
had no instruction, and their good inter.tions count for nothing, 
They become discouraged easily, and the moral effect of this 
is injurious to regular troops; they require an immensity of 
provisions, such as is almost impossible to bring together, and 
a very large portion of the force of a beleaguered army must 
be used for purposes of police in keeping quiet the inhabi- 
tants; the ordinary municipal tipstaves will not do. And 
consider, also, the great dangers which at the present day 
must necessarily be encountered in a town beyond what 
is experienced by an army elsewhere encamped. A chance 
shot may destroy a statue rich with cherished recollections ; 
an exploding bomb may set the town on fire, and libraries 
and works of art, gathered through long years of exertion 
consumed and annihilated. The shot of the besieged strikes 

only soldiers; the shot of the besieger, with an equal chance 
of hitting soldiers, may destroy innocent women and chil- 
dren. The late defence of Paris proves that the army with- 
in is at a sad disadvantage as compared with the army with 
out, and that what the conquering army spares may be 


breeds, who for a little revenge or a little pleasure would fire 
the proudest fane reared by the art of man. They are the 
same kind of men who on the battle field strip the dead, and 
who are even under the best system of municipal govern- 
ment only somewhat repressed. The besieging of towns 
brings out all their latent rascality, and happy is the city that 
after such a trial, beginning with danger from the enemy’s 
shots, afterwards from hunger, pestilence, and fire, escapes 
from the ravages and wrongs which its own ruffians are 
attempting to inflict. 





THE LACK OF SERVANTS. 


It is a pleasant {thing to be assured by high authorities in 
political economy, that when there is an active demand for 
any article, and the raw material exists, the supply will inva- 
riably follow. Our contemporary, the New York Times, not 
long ago indulged in a melancholy wail over the absence of 
servants; although every family desires good ones, they are 
not to be had. Capture one fresh from the other side, and 
she will flee from you as soon as she has Icarned the customs 
of the land; extend all the privileges you are able to her, and 
she will ask the favor of the parlor to receive her company 
in. The kitchen is dirty, the viands badly cooked, the waste 
enormous, and the chamber service careless. How can this 
be reformed ? cry the matrons of America. We treat our 
servants with consideration; they can go out every third 
evening; their food is good, their rooms comfortable, and 
they never hear a harsh word. It is a mystery to such house- 
wives why better services cannot be obtained. The mechanic 
in his shop would not be allowed to slight his work as the 
maids do theirs; the lawyer who would disregard his clients 
as the girls do the affairs of their mistress would have little 
employment, and the fact remains that women cannot be got 
ordinarily for household assistance of any particular value at 
all. The press has lamented it fora score of years, and 
housekeepers much longer. 

To amend this state of things every remedy has been tried , 
except one. Humorous accounts of a lady offering assistance 
and inquiring about the household affairs—how many child- 
ren there were, their ages, whether stationary wash tubs were 
used, whether there was a lift, if every Sunday was allowed 
out, and so on—have been a choice resource of wits. Count- 
less jokes have been made on these subjects, and they seem 
to be inexhaustible. Everything, we say, has been tried, ex. 
cept giving good pay. The political economy demand did 
exist, but it was not active enough to produce the end sought. 
Domestic servants should be of a higher class than the 
seamstresses and shop girls. With the latter we have only a 
few minutes’ intercourse, and at a time when they are on 
their {good behavior; with the former we are thrown perpe- 
tually in contact. Our breakfast depends upon them, and if 
this is not properly prepared, we go forth to our daily duties, 
feeling not half the men we should be had the eggs been 
boiled just enough, the coftee properly settled, or the steak 
taken from the coals at precisely the happy moment that 
Thackeray celebrates. Consider the restaurants down town. 
There are those which serve a good dinner for thirty cents ; 
there are others who will ask for the same dishes a dollar, 
Why do not the hungry searchers after food leave the higher 
priced and take the lower priced? It is because the attend- 
ance is incomparably superior at one to the other; that the 


»}cook and the waiter perceive the difference between one 


palate and another, and vary accordingly, and that faultless 
attendance pays them. You may not, indeed, fee the servant 
who waits on you, but his superior aptitude and skill win 
consideration for him from the proprietor, and he is better 
paid. But we perceive in our houses no such difterence. Be- 
tween the scullion who washes the dishes and the most skill- 
ful maid you have, the variation in price is but small. The 
man who is amply able to pay liberally, and who gives to the 
clodhopper in the country who takes care of his horses a 
dollar a day and his board, will not willingly pay out twenty 
dollars a month to a capable female domestic, with whom his 
wife is daily and hourly thrown in contact, upon whom, in a 
great degree, the care of his children depends, and whose 
skill and neatness in domestic duties are of much value. An 
amiable wife in a large house without trustworthy servants is 
ina bad plight; her husband expects as much of her as if 
she had the most perfectly appointed household in the world. 
It is a common saying of housewives that servants are value 
less; that if possible they would willingly dispense with all. 
There is another evil to the junior members of the family, 
The first speech acquired by a child is of those he associates 
with, and the low standard of education and manners at pre- 
sent found in the kitchen infeets and injures the boy or girl 
who is brought into contact with its inmates. Let more 
liberal wages be paid; give a first-class girl at least as much | 
as you will a third-class man; examine their 


whole house, from cellar to garret, will be made pleasant. 


, | tion. 
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HELIGOLAND. 





known constructively as German is used ; 





| 


; 
destroyed by those ruffianly hordes which every great town | off the mouth of the Elbe, and thirty-six miles from the 


mainland. To this spot in the sea the Prussians are now 
turning their longing eyes. If we may believe the songs and 
speeches, the festivals and folks’ gatherings, England's time 
has come. She infringes upon the boundaries of the Teu- 
tonic Empire, and must be punished in the same way that the 
successors of Louis the Fourteenth are punished for the 
crimes that he committed. To the ears of Englishmen the 
phrase “recovery of Heligoland” sounds strange and absurd. 
It is only as the mark of the intention of the new empire to 
spread its boundaries that we call attention to it. It cannot 
be that England will willingly give the island up; that she 
will lose an important station in the North Sea, and the only 
one which she has in that neighborhood, for the sake of 
gratifying the desires of Bismarck for a symmetrical filling 
out of his design. In poetry we may claim that every line 
should scan, and every foot be perfect; in sculpture every 
lineament ought to be brought out and rounded to exactness, 
but in the actual affairs of every day life we find anomalies 
everywhere. They cannot be got rid of; they are inherent, 
and when we look upon the claims that the empire of the 
north makes upon this five miles of rock we are sure that 
they are of a kind which are purely sentimental. 
sertion is false that they are German; their language is 
Frisian ; it bears full as much resemblance to English as to 
the language of Goethe and Herder, and their habits are dif- 
ferent from the Saxonsand Bavarians. The island has never 
belonged to the old empire of Charles the Fifth, or of Charle- 
magne, and of late, before coming into the possession of 
England, was attached to Denmark. At the beginning of 
North-European history it was famous as the spot from which 
the pirates and freebooters of the Scandinavian peninsula 
fitted out their expeditions to attack England and Normandy. 
If historical descent is of any value in the matter, it may be 
proved that the race which now inhabits the British Isles, and 
whose descendants and colonies girdle the world, are of the 
same blood as those Frisians. Grimm,the great authority on 
Teutonic languages, makes their speech another from that of 
Germany, differing as widely as Italian from Spanish. At 
the treaty of peace of Kiel the powers which signed were 
Sweden, Denmark, and England. No German prince then 
claimed to have any right to be consulted, and none were 
conferred with. Much of the feeling that is now manifest 
is owing, no doubt, to an impression that England has not 
treated the German Empire fairly in the late war, that there 
was too much sympathy for the weak and conquered, and 
that she had aided France by the sale of arms and munitions 
of war. She was willing to sell also to Prussia, but that 
Power did not require it. Perfect impartiality has been pre- 
served by the government, and history will show it so. In 
retaining Heligoland, England will not be intimidated by this 
ery ; the battle of Dorking is not yet a real occurrence. 


The as- 





CURRENT NOTES. 

In a paper reac at the Royal Society, Mr. Francis Galton 
gave an account of experiments he had made to test Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory of pangenesis—a theory put forward to explain 
the numerous phenomena allied to simple reproduction, such 
as reversion, growth, and repair of injuries. The principal 
points of this theory are that each one of the myriad cells in 
every living body is, to a great extent, an independent organ- 
ism, and that this organism throws “ gemmules” into the cir- 
culation, where they swarm, waiting opportunity for further 
development. If this be true, the differences among animals 
of the same species are due to differences of blood ; and if the 
blood of one variety be transfused into the veins of another, 
signs of mongrelism should in due time appear in the offspring 
of the one that had received the alien blood. Mr. Galton ex- 
perimented on rabbits, choosing the sévrer-gray, a pure va- 
riety; and into their veins he transfused the blood of other 
varieties; and though he worked at his self-imposed task 
with patience and skill for more than a year, he arrived at no 
result favorable to the Darwinian theory. About six score 
young rabbits were produced, and not one showed signs of 
departure from the silver-gray. Cross circulation, as well as 
transfusion, was tried; but the silver-gray still remained a 
pure silver-gray. Hereupon, Mr. Galton says: “ The concln- 
sion from this large series of experiments is not to be avoided, 
namely, that the doctrine of pangenesis, pure and simple, is 
incorrect.” 

M. Francisque Sarcey reports in the Gavlois a conversation 
he has had with “an illustrious physician who had left Paris 
for a few hours, and was about to return,” and who expressed 
the opinion that one of the chief causes of the terrible scenes 
which accompanied the final suppression of the Communist 
outbreak was “a contagious mental alienation.” The minds 


~eferences as| of the Parisians, he said, were gradually unhinged by the 
you do those of a clerk whom you engage, and hold them to| privations of the siege. The revolt of the 18th of March 
a strict accountability for the goodness and quantity of their | gave the last blow to brains which were already shaken ; and 
work, and life below stairs will be more tranquil, while the! at length the greater part of the population went raving mad. 
A |“ This epidemical insanity is one of the most surprising cases 
load is lifted from the wife's mind, and the arrival of a! that physiologists have ever witnessed. 
chance guest will not set the whole household in perturba-| astonished at seeing women, young girls and children throw 
‘ petroleum and lighted matches into private houses. 
fanaticism is attributed to their having been paid ten francs a 
| day for their horrible work. 
The dream of German unity requires for its fulfillment the | bable than that they should expose themselves out of mere 


extension of the Teutonic Empire wherever the German | thoughtlessness to the almost certain prospect of being 
-| tongue is spoken. 


* * * You are 


This 
Can anything be more impro- 


shot 


England has a colony where a language | down by our troops for suc a miserable sum ? They were 
an island lying! simply under the epidemical influence of the mania of incen- 
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diarism. * 
This is not the first time that a whole population, attacked 
by a sort of vertigo, ran about with torches and set fire to 
everything in their way. The records of the middle ages are 
full of similar examples. 
stances, fiereer and more reckless than men. This is because 
their nervous system is more developed, their brains are 
weaker, and their sensibilities more acute than those of the 
stronger sex ; and they are consequently far more dangerous, 
and do much more harm. None of them knew exactly what 


| 
* * They acted under a hallucination which 
is as incontestible as it is difficult to understand and explain. | 


Women are, under such circum- , 


Jaroslav von Dombrowski, whose eflorts to hold the Com- 
munist army to its duty seem to have outlasted the army it- 
self, has made by birth and training a much more genuine 
approach to a general's commission than the other adventu- 
rers with whom he has of late been associated. He was born 
of a good country family in Poland, and, obtaining a cadet- 
ship by Imperial nomination, was educated for a commission 
in the Military Academy of St. Petersburg. There was 
nothing exceptional in his career, which, professionally speak- 
ing, Was prosperous above the average, until, in 1862, being 
then a captain on the staff at Warsaw, he gave his adhesion 


they were fighting for; they were possessed by one of the | tothe Secret Committee of his countrymen which was pre- 
various forms of the religious mania—that which impelled | paring the last Polish revolution. Dombrowski was thence- | all cases the bishop's fault. At this crisis of our Church’s 
the Jansenists to torture themselves, with a strange delightin | forward actively engaged in organizing preparations for out- 


pain of the acutest kind. The men who threw themselves 
on the bayonets of the soldiers in a paroxysm of passion were 
seen ten minutes after utterly prostrate and begging for 
mercy. They were no more cowards in the last state than 
they were heroes in the first; they were simply madmen. 
Look at the citizens who did not take part in the insurrection ; 
they are immovable and stupid, like men struck with para- 
lysis. Yet they have on many occasions given proofs of un- 
common vigor and courage; but the air of Paris is at this 
moment poisoned by deleterious miasmata which make some 
people furious madmen and others helpless idiots. I have 
seen the strongest intellects stagger under this pernicious —in- 
tluence, and I have myself frequently felt as if my reason 
were going.” 

All Naples has been talking of the singular good fortune of 
a Russian gentleman, M. de 8., an attache of the Legation at 
Florence, and employed in the Consulate, who in his antiqua- 
rian researches has purchased a crucifix of great beauty and 
value, not alone from the exquisite precision of the work- 
manship and the precious materials used in its manufacture, 
but from its being a work of the celebrated Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. The cross, which is of the Byzantine style, is of solid 
silver, inlaid with gold, bears the initials of the maker and 
the date when it was made, 1599, towards the close of the 
career of Cellini, and when his fame was at its highest. The 
gentleman in question, who is a great lover of antiquities, 
hearing of the existence of this crucifix in the village church 
of Mosciano Sant’ Angelo, in the province of Teramo, went 
to see it, and struck with its beauty, offered 4,000 francs for 
it. The sum was, however, refused, and whilst the negotia- 
tions for the purchase were pending, the inhabitants made a 
demonstration hostile to M. de S., whom they believed to be a 
heretic, and whom they wished to drive out of the place. By 
the aid of the syndic, however, the inhabitants were assured 
that the gentleman was a true believer, and a mancia of 50 
frances as a powr boire to the villagers effectually succeeded 
in convineing them of the truth of the statement. The eruci- 
tix was purchased for 4,500 franes, and on reaching Naples it 
was shown to Senator Fiorelli, of the Museo Nazionale, who 
pronounced it to be a work of extraordinary beauty, and 
worth 100,000 franes. It was afterwards shown to a lady be- 
longing to one of the Imperial families of Europe, who ex- 
pressed a wish to purchase it formore than double the amount 
it was valued at by the Director of the Museum; and M. de 
S. has taken it with him to Russia to consign it to its future 
owner. 


It is said that Dr. Tony-Moilin, who played an important 
pat in the recent events in Paris, was permitted before being 
shot by sentence of a court-martial to marry a young lady 
with whom he had been living and who was near her con- 
finement. The marriage took place at three o'clock, and by 
tive in the afternoon the doctor was dead. Whether this oc- 
currence really took place or not there can be no doubt it is 
a very touching story and will not be forgotten by novelists 
inafter days. The marriage was hardly more singular in its 
attendant circumstances, says an English journal, than one 
recorded in the Annual Register for 1808, in the chronicle 
for the month of March in that year. “A striking display,” 
it is said, “of the omnipotence of love occurred at the High 
Church, Hull, a few days ago. A young woman having given 
her heart to a sailor, who was impressed and carried on 
board the tender by the interference of her friends, resolved 
nevertheless to marry the object of her choice. He was ac- 
cordingly brought on shore, and escorted by the press-gang to 
the church, from whence, after the marriage ceremony, he 

yas again conveyed to the tender.” 

A Glasgow professional man has just extracted a tooth from 
a lion, The patient was well lassooed. When the lion was 
somewhat exhausted by struggles to free himself, the doctor 
mounted on a tub in front o1 the cage. A piece of wood was 
placed to the lion’s mouth, and at once the beast made a snap. 
Then a pitchfork was held up, and, placed in the mouth, kept 
it open, while the inside was thoroughly washed. Afterwards 
the doctor, pushing his arm between the bars into the lion's 
mouth, and running his hand over the teeth, found the loose 
grinder. A terrible struggle ensued. The lion plunged more 


jbreaks in the provinces, and especially in those of Russia 
bordering on Poland. But this difficult undertaking had to 
| be carried on by means of refugees in London, and it was 
| probably through some spies acting there for the Imperial 
| Government that his share in the plot was betrayed. Being 
| arrested, and still holding his Russian commission, he was 
| naturally sent before a court-martial and sentenced to death. 
| The Emperor at that time leaned strongly to clemency, and 
; when Dombrowski was brought out before the firing party 
| which was to have put anend to his intrigues, he was sud- 
| denly reprieved, and his sentence commuted to twenty years’ 
exile in Siberia. In 1865 he eseaped from that country and 
| made his way across Russia on foot, finally reaching Paris to 
| take up the role of Polish martyr This does not appear to 
have been a profitable result, for in 1868 he appeared at the 
Paris assizes charged with uttering forged Russian notes, a 
| mode of spoiling his national enemies for which the judges 
|failed to admit excuse. He was sentenced toa year’s im- 
prisonment, after which he was further warned by the police 
to quit France. 





Nor did he return to the great centre of 
errant patriotism and republicanism until the revolution of 
last September. 


During the Crimean war there was a littke scandal about 
Prince Menschikofl, in which a pink satin bonnet was con- 
cerned. After one of the Russian reverses it was announced 
that the Prince’s travelling carriage had fallen into the hands 
of the Allies, and that inside the vehicle, among various arti- 
cles appertaining to a lady’s toilette, was found the interest- 
ing item in question. As pink satin bonnets are not usually 
taken to battlefields without wearers, some obvious in- 
ferences were drawn from the discovery—as in the case of 
the white satin shoe found in the carriage of the First Napo- 
leon under similar cireumstances—and Prince Menschikoff 
was classed among those “sad” men who do merry things. 
More than sixteen years have now elapsed, and the incident 
has found a permanent place in history. But ina work just 
published, called * Turkish Harems and Cireassian Homes,” 
we find an explanation of the affair, and history happens to 
be wrong in this as in more important instances. It appears 
that Mrs. Harvey—the writer of the book referred to—made 
the acquaintance, white in the Crimea, of a Malle, M- 
very charming lady, between sixty and seventy years of age, 
and learned from her that she was the owner of both the car- 
riage and the bonnet, with which Prince Menschikot! had 
nothing whatever to do. The vehicle, it’ seems, had been 
packed up to go to Simpheropol, but was found too heavy for 
the hurried flight that ensued, and so was abandoned to its 
fate. Here is another example of how history is written—on 
the foundation of special correspondence. 


The decision of the Belgian Government in the matter of 
extradition called forth an indignant protest from M. Victor 
Hugo, who was residing in Brussels. Ina letter to the In- 
dependance Belge, he contended that whatever might be the 
faults of the Paris Communists, they were “ political men, 
and were entitled to asylum—* the sacred right of the unfor- 
tunate.’ As to me, M. Hugo continued, 1 declare I offer 
this asylum which the Belgian Government refuses. Where ? 
In Belgium. I do that honor to Belgium. I offer asylum at 
Brussels. 1 ofter it at Place des Barricades No. 4 (M. Hugo's 
town residence at Brussels). Let a vanquished of Paris, let a 
member of the Commune, which Paris has but little elected 
and which I have never approved—let one of these men, 
were he my personal enemy—especially if he is my personal 
enemy—knock at my door, I open. He is in my house. Ie 
is inviolable. . . . If a man be an outlaw, let him enter my 
house. I defy whomsoever it be to tear him from it. I speak 
here of political men. If a fugitive of the Commune be taken 
at my house, they shall take me. If he be given up I shall 
follow him. I shall sit down with him on the bench of the 
accused. For the defence of the right, the man of the Repnb- 
lic, who has been proscribed by Bonaparte, shall{be seen by the 
sidefof the man of the Commune, who is the vanquished of the 
Assembly of Versailles.” The publication of this letter excited 
so much ill-feeling against M. Hugo that his house was sur- 
rounded by a mob, and according to a statement published by 
}one of his sons, stones were thrown, and cries of “ Death!» 








—— = — — 


to 5. The Independance Belge strongly condemns the expul- 


sion of M. Hugo, who is stated to have gone to Holland. 


A letter has been published which has been addressed by the 
Bishop of London to the Rev. R. Temple West, one of the 
4,700 clergy who signed the remonstrance against the Privy 
, Council judgment in the Purchas case. Having remarked 
| that the coercive duties of a bishop are the most painful du 
ties which his oflice devolves upon him, Dr. Jackson goes on 
| to say that the relation of a bishop towards his clergy should 
be that of an elder brother or a father; and his authority, 
| although derived from God's word, should be paternally or 
fraternally exercised. That it is not always so may not be in 
| history (the Bishop says) when her peace and usefulness, or 
| weal or woe for generations to come depend, under God, 
| upon the course taken by her bishops and clergy now, he ap- 
peals to those clergy who signed the remonstrance to comply 
with his earnest desire and direction that the rules now laid 
down for the ornaments of the minister and the conduct of 
public worship may be the rules of his diocese. “I, at least 
(he adds) am bound both in law and conscience by the recent 
decisions of the courts; nor do [deny that they approve them- 
selves to my own judgment as correct interpretations of the 
mind and laws of the Church of England, which, as a true 
and living branch of the Church Catholic, * hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies.” | may of course be in error ; 
but the responsibility of the error (if such it be) rests properly 
on me, and is one of the inherent burdens of my office. You, 
if you accept my ruling, are free from all such responsibility, 
especially if you accept it for duty’s sake in opposition to 
your own judgment and in spite of your own strong convic- 
tions. Such a sacrifice of self—one, perhaps, of the most 
difficult—is never made without a blessing. But on those 
who take a different course, even if their judgment on the 
matter in dispute is right—much more if it should prove to be 
wrong—there must lie a very heavy responsibility.” The 
Church Times understands that Dr. Liddon and Canon Gre 
gory have asked the bishop to make them the first victims, if 
he should be constrained to allow any prosecutions. 


The present Khedive is known to be more anxious for the 
education of his sons than any of his predecessors, and after 
sending the elder ones to Evrope for instruction has engaged 
both English and French tutors for the younger children. 
One of these gentlemen having lately complained to the 
governor of the palace that his apartments were so terribly 
infested by rats as to be perfectly uninhabitable, was coolly 
answered that every part of the building was swarming, and 
the Khedive himself was compelled to endure the nuisance 
“Then why, in the name of fortune, don’t you destroy them ?» 
asked the astonished Englishman. 
possible,” 














“Oh, that would be im- 
replied the governor; “rats, as we all know, are 
bred in the soil, and sometimes come out of their holes half 
formed. LT have seen them myself run about the cellars still 
covered with a thick coating of their mother earth.” To 
such argument there was of course no reply, and the rats 
will continue to swarm in the’ Khedive’s palace until his sons 
return laden with natural history, and accompanied by bull 
terriers. ; 

There is a rather interesting official paper in a late Gazette 
of India, showing all the accidents and injuries to life and 
limb that have occurred on the 4,581 miles of Indian railway 
during the past and previous years. Last year there were 69 
collisions and 258 cases of running off the line. The colli 
sions do not appear to have been of a very serious nature, the 
total number of accidents resulting from them being 8 persons 
killed and 41 injured; 1 death and 380 injuries having been 
caused by one accident alone. Of the total of these two 
classes of accidents, or 827, only 16 occurred on the East In 
dian Railway, while the Great Peninsular line, with less 
train mileage, is credited with 228. The little Punjaub and 
Delhi line, of 541 miles, is stated to keep up its character as 
the worst managed line in India—to be improving on it, in 
deed—the preventible accidents last year being 51 as against 
15 in 1869. Of 53 cases of fire, 88 occurred on the Punjaub 
line; and of 314 cases of running over cattle, 128 were on the 
East Indian line. On the Bombay and Baroda line a half- 
grown buflalo caused the death of 11 passengers and the in- 
jury of 7. The report explains that the “cattle” run over 
include camels, wild buffaloes, wild pigs, and several bears 
and wolves. The actual number of passengers killed in 1870 
was 13, and injured 63, or 2.53 per million, by causes beyond 
their own control; and 1.65 through their own misconduct or 
incaution, which is below the average of the past eight 
years. 

Prussia is avowedly the country where regular revaccina- 
tion is most generally practised, the law making the precau- 
tion obligatory on every person, and the authorities conscien- 
tiously watching over its performance. As a natural 
cases of small-pox are very rare. It has, however, 
| jected, there as here, that lymph is scarce. To 


result 





been ob- 


make the 
vigorously and howled more frightfully than ever, tossing his | uttered. The Belgian papers, however, assert that the mob| most of such lymph as there is Government has tried its ap 
head from side to side, and at times forcing his hinder as well baereeage chiefly of idle lads, who pretended to be Communal | plication mixed with glycerine, and the result has been so 
as his front paws against the bars. But ultimately the doctor | leaders, and asked for the hospitality which the poet had pro-| successful as to lead to a public recommendation of the mix- 


triumphed over all difficulties and dangers, and by means of mised. On Tuesday, in the Belgian Senate, the Premier,) ture to official vaccinating surgeons. 


broken and diseased near the root. 


“ 


The manner in 


which 
powerful forceps extracted the loose tooth, which was found | Baron Ancthan, announced that, in consequence of his letter, the glycerine lymph is prepared is thus described by the 


When the task had been 


which was “calculated to compromise the interests of the 


Reichsunzeiger :—The pustules of a healthy vaccinated person 


completed the lion sank down completely exhausted, and | country,” the Government had requested M. Hugo to leave! are opened with a needle, and the effluent matter carefully 
while he lay steady and quiet the doctor cut the flesh over | the country, and as he refused to do so the King had signed a! removed by means of a lancet, the same instrument being 


the jaw, and found the bone severely injured, if not broken. | decree compelling him to leave. 


On Wednesday a vote of 


vently applied to assist the efHux. The lympli is 


then« best 


It was, however, deemed inexpedient to subject the beast to| censure upon the Government for their conduct in the matter placed in the hollow of a watch-glass, and there mixed with 


another operation. 


was moved in the Lower Chamber, but was negatived by 80 





| twice its quantity of chemically pure glycerine and as nisich 
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distilled water. The liquids are thoroughly well mixed with | 
a paintbrush. The mixture may be preserved for use in ca- | 
pillary tubes, or small medicine glasses. The lymph thus | 
procured is considered equal in effect to pure lymph; care 
must, however, be taken to shake it before use. As the same 
quantity that now suflices for one is thus made to suffice for 
five, the discovery ought to be extremely useful in crowded 
cities like ours. 
———__—_——- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. New York: 
Scribner, Welford and Co. The author’s project of publish- 
ing his books at a reasonable price has been well carried out 
by the booksellers. Of all the incidents in history which at- 
tract attention and enforce it, none are comparable with that 
dark period in the history of France when feudalism ex- 
pired, atheism and anarchy came in, and all the customs of 
the past were discarded because they were old. Carlyle’s 
history of this time is full of instruction and power; but its 
manner jars on the reader, and he objects to being kept on 
tiptoe for theatrical surprises through the entire limits of a 
work of this class. An author whose mind was less power- 
ful would be dismissed contemptuously by the reader for 
half the mannerism he displays. It has been complained of 
as being Germanic, but German literature affords no example 
of a writer building up an entirely new grammar and vo- 
cabulary by himself, and the author's studies of French 
seem to have had little effect in reducing the absurdities and 
enornities of his style. To be thoroughly in accord with 
him, one needs to be broken in early; a liking for him is ae- 
quired as we would gain a liking for koumiss or Limburger 
cheese, after long and painful efforts. Yet, to one who can 
conquer this outward repulsiveness, this violation of the rules 
of harmony, when the thirdsand fifths are as discordant as the 
seconds, there is much to think upon. The heroes he worships 
are not those we have been accustomed to, and his strong sense 
points out new reasons for actors and new causes for events 
with which every well educated man fancies himself fami- 
tiar. ; 

The Full of England? The Battle of Dorking. Reminiscences 
of a Volunteer. By a Contributor to Blackwood. New 
York: G. P. Putnam and Sons. It has been thought by 
many that the writer of this brilliant little book is too much 
of an alarmist—that the present condition of England does 
not warrant such a conclusion as he makes. On the contrary, 
we believe that he shows rare sagacity in calling the attention 
of his countrymen to the evils of their system of managing 
their army, and to the possibility that the arbiter of the 
North may, in some quarrelsome mood, precipitate its hosts 
upon the coasts of England. Whoever the author is, we 
think he has done the British public a service ; resistance to 
a power like Prussia does not depend upon the force which 
may ultimately be available, but upon the — force 
which is at hand, The descriptions in the book 
are lifelike. The movements of the army, the 
anxieties of a volunteer, the sad retreat,and the death of 
friends, are described with a power that ranks! the author 
with Defoe. 





Castles in the Air. By Barry Gray. New York: Hurd and 
Houghton. Many of the sketches” in this volume are fami- 
liar to the readers of the New York papers; and those who 
have not before seen them we are sure will be charmed by 
the pleasant style, the felicitous choice of words, and the 
half dream-like tone of the stories. It is just the thing to 
read in summer time, under the trees, with birds twittering 
around. 





| 


American Newspaper Directory for 1871. New York: 
George P. Rowell and Co. The value of such a compilation 
as this can be best told by those who have occasion, year 
alter year, to test it. Its mistakes are brought out, and we 
become familiar with the volume. Thus used, as we have 
ours, we have no hesitation in saying that it is of the utmost 
value to all newspaper publishers, and will invite the closest 
serutiny. Its editor is a man of rare acquirements for the 
task, and has executed it admirably. 

The London Quarterly Review. April, 11. New York: 
Leonard Scott Publishing Company. This number has an 
article on the old question of the identity of Junius. It has 
altered the opinion it previously expressed, and now concludes 
that Francis was Junius. It has been led to this opinion by 
an examination of the handwriting of the original manuscript 
by Mr. Chabot, an expert of the highest class, aad finds 
that, although the chirography of the letters is feigned, | 
yet it is identical with the specimens still remain- | 
ing of the correspondence of Sir Philip. “New 
Sources of English History” is an examination of the publi- 
cations of the government, and shows that the future stu- 
dents of British history need not depend upon the assertions 
of any Hume or Macauley, but will be able to verify state- 
ments for themselves. “ Civil List Pensions” are discussed ; 
there is an acute essay upon the “Chronology of the Gos- 
pels,” and there is a strong defence of the purchase system. 
Taken altogether, the number is a very good one. 


——— ee 
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space devoted to it, and Mrs. McFarland has an article val 
“Chinese Labor.” There is much good miscellaneous 


writing. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
AMERICA. 


THE MORSE MONUMENT. 
From the New York Evening Post. 


The commemoration exercises of the Morse statue on Sa- 
turday afternoon will long be remembered by the multitude 
that witnessed them. All things conspired to make them im- 
posing and attractive; the beautiful Park clad in its richest 
verdure of early summer, the lovely weather, the perfect or- 
der of the crowd, and the presence of distinguished men, the 
representatives of commerce, learning, science and ari. It 
could hardly have been called a pageant, but it was some- 
thing beyond a holiday show or a military parade, and the 
moral significance of the testimonial expressed itself in the 
addresses of the speakers, wherein there was not a word of 
undiscerning eulogy, but only a hearty recognition of exalted 
merit. To what was said all the nations of the earth will 
cordially respond ; for in the praise that is rendered to the 
benefactors of mankind there is no envy, and England and 
Germany will render as warm tributes to Morse as America 
bas reudered to Herschel and Humboldt. 

The modest and interesting remarks of Professor Morse 
himself at the Academy of Music on Saturday evening fitly 
brought the ceremonial to an end, and never, perhaps, was 
the immense practical value of a discovery more triumphantly 
demonstrated than when the telegrams came in from all parts 
of the Union in response to the “ benediction” which “ the 
father of the telegraph” had sent to his children. 

It will have been noticed that this greeting was sent 
through ove of the instruments first used on the earliest line 
of telegraph ever established—that between Baltimore and 
Washington In the South Kensington Museum, England 
preserves with an almost pious care the first steam engine 
ever built by James Watt and the first locomotive that ever 
drew a passenger railway train. Should we not emulate the 
example by keeping this telegraphic instrument asa priceless 
trophy of America’s achievements in science in the museum 
which it is proposed to erect in the Central Park ? 





TAXING BENEDICKS, 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The Indian Government, as a means of recuperating its ex- 
hausted treasury, has adopted the rather novel expedient of 
taxing marriages. As every adult Hindoo is married, and 
many of them considerably so, this measure will touch the 
pocket of all the disciples of Brahma in the land. The tax 
is to be discriminative, all entering the holy state being al- 
lowed the choice of class, high or low; those who are, or 
wish to be thought of the bon ton, of course paying the high 
rate. As marriages in India are always costly matters, the 
extravagant outlay of the parents on the marriages of their 
children frequently keeping them in debt all the rest of their 
lives, this step may have been taken by the Government as a 
means of remedying the evil. A government which assumed 
such a high meral position on the opium question, can hardly 
be accused of mere mercenery motives, although influential 
people in India do say that it looks very like making money 
out of one of the most baneful feelings in India and of fostering 
that peculiar failing. Whether the Hindoo desire for dis- 
play will overcome his repugnance to the tax, or the wish to 
escape it increase the “no cards” class, time will probably 
show. 


THE WANTS OF YALE COLLEGE. 
From the New York Times. 

There is no reason why Yale should not be enabled to 
maintain the position of a leading American university. At 
present it falls far short of the stardard, and in almost all 
respects its rival, Cambridge, towers head and shoulders 
above it. The latter is more liberally endowed, more ener- 
getic, more in harmony with the demands of the time; it en- 
lists in its service the ablest minds it can obtain, admits to its 
governing board its younger sons, and thus mingles the en- 
terprise and activity of youth with the experience and wis- 
dom of older heads. The successful advancement of Yale 
College rests largely with its Alumni. On their shoulders 
falls the responsibility of seeing that its needs are supplied. 
But to appeal to them successfully, it is requisite that they 
should be made, in some way or other, active members of the 
governing board. This much they have a right to ask. It is 
all very well to say, give us your money and see how well 
we will spend it. It would be much more effective to say, 
Give us your money, and assist us with your advice as to how 
it would be best expended. Yale constantly asks for a 
“ wniversity fund,” money for general uses, and wonders that 
all gifts should be for special purposes or for a designated 
end. Yet this is but natural, for in one case the donor has 
no voice in the disposition of his gift; in the other he knows 
exactly to what purposes his money is devoted. Of course 
we do not consider that the admission of the Alumni to re- 
presentation in the corporation is the sole cure for the ills 
complained of. Itis only one of the remedies needed. Much 
depends on the man chosen for the next President. But it 
looks very much as if the “ Alumni question” would be 
pressed to a settlement, one way or the other, so far as the 
Alumni can settle it, at the next meeting. It is easy to pre- 
dict that on its solution depends, in many respects, the posi- 
tion of Yale College as an American University. 

WOOD PAVEMENTS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The suggestion that the Common Council should reject ail 
schemes for repaving streets with wooden pavements, unless 
property owners in side streets should petition for them, 
should be heeded. In any event, competition ought to be 
permitted. The usual custom is to name one kind of wooden 





Seribuer’s Monthly for July has an excellent table of con- | 
tents. Mr. Headley deseribes Philadelphia, and does full 
Justice to it, as New Yorkers often do not; Charles Dudley | 
Warner has a most excellent article entitled “ Back-Log | 
Studies,” in which he mourns the decay of the open wood- | 
fire, and displays enough humor to stock half a dozen pro- 


fessed wits; George McDonald's new story has the usual] made, to determine the relative advaatages or the compara- 


pavement, and thus to give a virtual monopoly of certain 
streets to an individual enterprise. This is wrong in every 
way—unjust to rival patentees of pavements, ond unjust to 
the City, which often gets inferior work, as well as to the 
owners of property, who have to pay extravagant prices. 
There are eight or ten different kinds of wooden pavement, 
the inventors of which are constautly engaged in an eager 
competition, and each seeking to grasp a monopoly of the 
business. Up to this time, no fair aad open trial has been 











tive cost of the various systems; and it is certain that the ex- 
perimental blocks which have been laid in New York have 
not justified expectation. They require continual repair ; 
they are slippery in wet or icy weather; once displaced, they 
remain uneven and unsightly ; and, worse than all, they are 
enormously expensive. 


IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA. 
From the Tribune. 

Mr. Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in 
the Treasury Department at Washington, has prepared a 
special report on Immigration, which is just issued from the 
Government Printing Office. It embraces very full informa- 
tion for immigrants relative to wages, cost of living, and the 
kind of labor in demand in different parts of the Union, col- 
lected with great care through the agency of the Internal 
Revenue Department, and systematically arranged so as to 
atlord the immigrant a trustworthy guide in the selection of 
his future home. The value of such an official hand-book 
can hardly be overestimated. State agents have published, 
for circulation in Europe, more or less highly colored de- 
scriptions of the localities in which they ,were specially in- 
terested ; but we have never before had an authoritative and 
impartial statement trom the General Government of facts 
which every laborer who comes to this country ought to 
know. It will not only benefit the immigrant, by showing 
him where he can settle with the best chance of success, but 
it will benefit the whole country by directing to each section 
the particular kind of labor which it most needs. There are 
some interesting facts in the general statistics of immigration 
which accompany the report. It appears that the whole 
number of aliens added to our population since the forma- 
tion of the Government is about 7,800,000, and of these about 
5,000,000 were living in the country on the Ist of last June. 
During the year ending Dee. 31, 1870, the number of immi- 
grants Was 378,786, against 895,922 in 1869. The decrease is 
accounted for by the Franco-Prussian war, the immigration 
from Germany being diminished by that cause about 28,000. 
More than half the immigrants are British subjects, and about 
one-third are Germans. The influx from Germany has for 
some time exceeded that from Ireland. During the last ten 
years, for instance, the average annual immigration has been 
as follows: German, 83,000; Lrish, 77,000; English, 21,000; 
British American, 16,000; Scandinavian, 13,000; Scotch, 
3,700. How rapidly the German element is gaining upon the 
Irish is shown by the returns for the three years immediately 
preceding the war of 1870, during which the annual arrivals 
of Germans sveraged as high as 128,000, against 82,000 Irish. 
Even in 1870 we received 97,000 Germans, and only 75,000 
Irish. Since 1820 the whole number of Trish immigrants has 
been 2,700,000, and of Germans 2,300,000. 

DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE. 
From the Tribune. 


One great root of the evil we believe to be a certain almost 
unconscious sentimentalism which influences women in their 
dealings with their servants. Jones employs his clerks or 
mechanics or laborers on a purely money basis—so much 
work, so much wages. Mrs. Jones, however, always looks 
upon Biddy as a human being in need. There is a certain 
sense of beneticence on her part in giving the other woman a 
chance to wash and bake fur her. She is apt to be either 
friendly or imperious. She has a vague remembrance of 
faithful servants in English novels who invariably offered 
their life’s savings to their ruined masters ; or she recalls per- 
haps some old Norry “raised” by her mother in a country 
village as part of the family. She looks, particularly if she 
is a young housekeeper, for gratitude, affection, at the least 
some human interest in herself, from Biddy. She looks in 
vain. If sickness or misfortune overtakes the family, Biddy 
does not bring her pittance, but before noon strikes for higher 
wages. Toward her own people she is tender, loyal, sensi- 
tive to a fault ; toward her employers, hard, greedy, insolent. 
Yet nothing can be more natural, or even excusable, than 
that she should be so. German and Irish women come to this 
country simply to make money, to lift themselves. Their 
mistress is their bench of brokers, their market their ex- 
change, her necessities are the sole stocks in which they can 
trade. They play for fifty cents as you forthousands. Their 
love and emotions they keep for their own home life. When 
employers are content to understand this, and to make a sim- 
ple business traflic of domestic work and wages, there will be 
greater mutual content. Let us talk of justice instead of 
generosity and faithfulness. It is as absurd and unjust for us 
to look for gratitude and life-long adherence from Biddy, on 
the ground of three dollars a week, as for our Southern friend 
to watch for tears of affectionate devotion in Lucinda’s eyes 
on behalf of the cowhide in the past or the future. 





A CASE OF IDENTITY. 
From The Star, 


The Tichborne trial still continues to excite interest in 
England. This is undoubtedly one of the most singular cases 
of contested identity ever brought before the courts. The 
radical differences between the present claimant to the title 
and estates of Sir Roger, and one who by his opponents is said 
to be dead, appear at first glance sufficient to destroy any 
doubt as to the invalidity of the present claimant. The Sir 
Roger who went away was educated and cultured; the one 
who returned was so illiterate that he could neither spell pro- 
perly, nor construct a grammatical sentence. The one is pro- 
nounced to have been rather tall, the other is under-sized, and 
many other as palpable differences between the two fill up 
the list whereby the present incumbents of the estates dis- 
pute the returned Australian's assertions that he is the veri- 
table heir. On the other hand, however, the evidence is 
strong in his favor. Sir Roger's mother recognized him as 
her son. His memory on most of the subjects supposed to 
be tests of his identity has been found correct, and on several 
oceasions he has nonplussed those who have professed igno- 
rance of him on his recognition of themselves by staggering 
proofs. Dr. Lipscomb, the family physician, being called to 
testify, said he had attended the long-absent Roger Tichborne 
before his departure from home. On being confronted with 
the claimant he declared he had never before seen him. 
“Sir Roger’ however recognized the Doctor, and reminded 
him that he had treated him for a relaxed sore throat. The 
Doctor denied it. “ Yes, yeu did,” said the man, “ I remem- 
ber you putting that nasty stutf!—caustic—down my throat.” 
On referring to his books the Doctor found that at the time 
specified he had so treated the future Sir Roger. Certain 
physical marks,among others that of one knee being con- 
siderably larger than the other, which pertained to the lost 
heir, are found upon the claimant. Truly here is a puzzle 
for the courts. 
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SIGNS AND PORTENTS. 
From the Times. 


Dr. Cumming, the eminent prophet, was lately good enough 
to postpone the destruction of the world a million of years or 


so beyond the unpleasantly near date he had previously fixed. | 


Within a few months past he may have found reason to 
revise his opinion. Certainly, rarely before in so brief a 
period have been crowded together such a multitude of signs 
and portents. Not to speak of the Battle of Armageddon and 
the fate of the Horned Beast—which long looked-for events 
many first-class modern prophets find agreeably realised in 
the war just ended—we have had of late all over the world 
an abundance of rather startling physical phenomena. Whe- 
ther or not there is any soundness in the theory first advanced 
by French saraus, and renewed by the English electrician, 
Mr. Varley, that earthquakes are the result of the action of 
adverse subterranean currents of electricity, there has been 
for some time past unusual activity in these forces. From 
time to time, nearly the whole surface of the globe has been 
upheaved in the most uuaccountable manner, and this, too, in 
places and climates where earthquakes were previously 
thought to be impossible. From South America, unstable 
always, one expects nothing better. But San Francisco is 
now shaken so often and so regularly that it can scarcely be 
regarded as resting on ferru firma at all. Even here, in New 
York, we have had a perceptible shock, and a day or two 
since we heard that Quebee was similarly treated. 








THE CROPS. 


From the Sun. 


The season has now so far advanced that some intelligent 
estimate may be made as to the prospects of the growing 
crops. In cotton a large decrease in the total product is 
looked for. A cold wet spring in the South hindered the 
planting of the staple, and it is estimated that in eight of the 
cotton States there is for 1871 a decreased acreage of nearly 
1,000,000 acres. It is generally believed that there will be a 
falling off of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 bales in the crops for 
1871; yet it is thought that the pianters will make more 
money than last year, as they have raised more provisi ns, 
and the low prices of the last crop have led them to conduct 
their affairs in a more economical manner, while the decrease 
in production is likely to be in a great measure counterbal- 
anced by an increase in price. The grain crop, taking the 
country through, promises to be a large one, notwithstanding 
all that has been said about drought and the ravages of the 
Hessian fly. Some of the Western States report an enor- 
mous yield of wheat, and corn is generally doing well all 
over the country. In California they do not expect to gather 
over half a crop of wheat; but Oregon promises to yield 
much more than ever before. In the Eastern and Middle 
States the hay crop, which to the Northern farmer is of more 
value than any of the grain crops, has been injured by dry 
weather. Potatoes in several of the Western States have 
suflered severely from the ravages of the potato bug; else- 
where they have generally done well. The reports about 
fruit from all directions are moderately favorable. The 
Jatest reports from Europe give gloomy accounts of the erop 
prospects in England and on the continent ; and from present 
appearances there will be a large demand for breadstufls for 
exportation at good prices. There is every reason to believe 
that, with some local exceptious, farmers and planters will be 
well repaid for their labers of the current season. 





RAILROAD SECURITY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


A proof that almost perfect exemption from collisions on 
railroads can be secured when proper means are adopted to 
ensure safety, is given in the career of one of the English 
roads. The Southeastern Railroad for three years has been 
entirely free from even minor accidents, owing to the excel- 
lent system of telegraphing adopted on that line. A. train is 
never allowed to leave a signal ‘station until permission has 
been asked of the signal station in advance, and been answer- 
ed in the affirmative, and when the train is about leaving, the 
fact is instantly announced to the receiving station, and the 
acknowledgment must be received before the train proceeds. 
The danger signals are also never permitted to be lowered 
until this process has been gone through, and to localize re- 
sponsibility, a record of the time of all signals, taken down at 
the moment, is kept in each signal box. It is plain that if 
these conditions are complied with, collisions are made im- 
possible, as far as human agency can secure such a condition. 
Two or three other roads have copied the Southeastern, and 
the perfect immunity they have enjoyed subsequently from 
disasters, contrasts most strongly with the records of other 
roads where the system is not in operation. While during 
the whole of last year on the roads where this “ block sys- 
tem,” as it is called, was in operation, the disasters were ji/, 
three other roads contributed 64 out of the total of 122 acci- 
dents for the whole country. As nearly perfect safety can 
thus so easily be obtained, it would seem that something more 
than a few hundred dollars for damages for mutilations or 
loss of hfe should be exacted from railroad corporations. 
The “ block system” is simply a necessary precaution against 
what proves often a terrible calamity. In all other eases 
where death results from negligence, the law denominates it 
“ manslaughter,” and it is difficult to see why a fatal result of 
railroad carelessness should be more mildly designated. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
On the bill for the reorganization of the military forces. 
the Army and Nucy Journal remarks : 


The present state of aflairs as regards the Army Bill can 
scarcely be considered as a matter for congratulation either 
by its friends or foes. We are not going to discuss the details 
of the measure, for the very excellent and sufficient reason 
that its details are most scrupulously and religiously con- 
cealed, still less do we wish at this stage to express an opinion 
regarding those portions of its general principles, which 
the House of Commons have already formally and decisively 
confirmed. We must, however, state our conviction that 
both the promoters and the opponents of the Bill are adopt- 
ing a course which is far from being calculated to conduce to 
the welfare of the Army or to the interests of the public. 
Although Mr. Gladstone's obsequious and well-trained ma- 
jority render him, in point of fact, master of the situation, 
and independent of professional opinion or of individual 
criticism, still he should bear in mind that not unfrequently 
a spirit of conciliation and mutual forbearance is as desirable 
in politics as it is in social life, and by a compromise the 
stronger of two parties often attains his end far more safely 
and securely than by a bullying and unyielding exhibition of 
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| strength. The conciliating spirit is more peculiarly desirable | 
jin the present instance. When any great change or reform | 
jis being carried out in any profession, it has hitherto been | 
| the custom to consult the wishes and refer to the opinions of 
; those who belong to it. In fact, the carrying out of any 
such reform has generally been contided to those who are 
principally affected by it, or at least have devoted the greater 
_ portion of their time and their attention to its consideration. | 
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not affect to be unconscious of the damage incurred during 
the last two months to the reputation of the Government, or 
to the process of alienation that has been going on among the 
Liberal party; but he holds a tone upon the subject of indif- 
ference as to personal consequences, rather than of anger or 
pique. Ilis mission, he says, is well-nigh accomplished. He 
‘ame into power to do a great work in Ireland, and the work 
is done. He would, if he were supported by equal numbers 
and with equal zeal, undertake many important measures in 
England; but without these conditions he believes success 
would be doubtful, while the sacrifice of health and time 
would be unspeakable. The enjoyment of supreme power 
for upwards of two years has rendered a temperament like his 
incapable of being satisfied with the mere retention of office 
without the moral ascendancy and practical absolutism in le- 
gislative suggestions which he has hitherto exercised. The 
winner of the Derby and St. Leger won't go as a mere leader 
in an ordinary team. He may still do great things, but he 
must do so in his own unfettered and undriven way. Mr. 
Gladstone, it must be remembered, served a very long ap- 
prenticeship before ae came to be master; and he doubtless 
thinks it not worth his while to go back to the irksome con- 
dition of restraint and compromise of his individuality which 
men of inferior talents and accomplishments and less suscep- 
tibility of nature take to kindly. 


The downfall of Paris occupies a large share of the space 
of the London papers. The Zines says: 
| So far as we can recollect there has been nothing like it in 
jhistory. The siege of Jerusalem may afford some parallel, 
| but Roman soldiers never so utterly lost their self-control as 
| the Versailles troops appear to have done. Our correspon- 
dents are beggared for words to describe the scene, and ex- 
claim that it is hell upon earth. It is nothing less. There 
jare all the physical and all the moral accessories. Fire and 
| brimstone, storm and tempest, tortu:e, insult, hatred, despair, 
all forms of malice, murder, and destruction, have been rag- 
jing in Paris during the last few days. Women forgetting 
| their sex and their gentleness to commit assassination, to poi- 
| son soldiers, te burn and t» slay ; little children converied in- 
;to demons of destruction, and dropping petroleum into the 
j areas of houses; soldiers in turn forgetting all distinetions of 
| sex or age, and shooting down prisoners like vermin, now by 
| scores and now by hundreds—all combine to enact on civili- 
zed ground, and within the sight and hearing of their fellow- 
men, scenes Which find a parallel only in the infernal regions 
) imagined by prophets and poets. This is what human nature 
is capable of; for Frenchmen are men, and we shudder for 
our race. But, at all events, what hope is to be seen for 
| France in this seething abyss? This tragedy is the end of 
eighty years of revolutions, of an eighty years’ struggle after 
Liberty and Fraternity, eighty years of attempis again and 
jagain renewed to rebuild French society on a new and har- 
|monious basis. ‘The end is a tiercer hatred, deeper divisions, 
| Wilder passions, and more eternal distrust. 





The Civil Service question in England, as in America, is 
discussed acrimoniously. The Pall Mull Gazette speaks of a 
proposed competitive examination in the diplomatic service : 

It is satisfactory to find that the Select Committee on 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services have had the boldness 
to stand up against the competitive examination mania. They 
approve, in their report, of the admission of members into 
the service by nomination upon a test examination ; and 
“without expressing any opinion generally as to the merits 
of a system of open competitive examinations, they think 
the present plan preferable to it for this branch of the public 
service.” They further express their opinion that a thorough 
knowledge of French, both colloquial and writteri, should be 
asivequa non of any such test examination ; and that, sub- 
ject to such an examination in French, and one in hand- 
writing and precis writing, any one whe has taken a uni- 
versity degree should be eligible for the service without fur- 
ther examination. After all the wild nonsense that has been 
talked about the necessity of open competition, it is refresh- 
ing to hear the words of common sense calmly rebuking “ the 
madness of the prophets.” It has pleased the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to throw open Treasury clerkships to public 
competition, but it is advisable to wait for the result of that 
experiment before a similar step is taken with regard to the 
Foreign Office. The boon to the public is ridiculously over- 
estimated, and the danger of thus trifling with important ap- 
pointments is as yetunknown. Integrity is by far the most 





On the future rulers in France the Guardian remarks : 





The Assembly at Versailles must look out for some other 
| voeation than mere suppression, and consider who or what is 
| hereatter to rule in France. The army is once more in the 
jascendant, and its feelings and wishes must be respected. 
/ The Vendome Column is to rise again, but it issuggested that 
| the military glories of the nation would be slighted if an im- 
| personal France were put on the top instead of a personal 
{conquerer. There is a talk of restoring to its old place the 
lfamiliar cocked hat of the little corporal. If only a Napo- 
| leon could be found who could give peace to France, and at 
| the same time hold out the hope of taking, at some indefinite- 
| ly distant time, stern vengeance on Prussia, he would have a 
| hearty welcome from a large section of the people. Cannot a 


| boy be discovered anywhere whose very immaturity will give | desirable qualification in a Government employé. We have 
| the nation an excuse for deferring the revenge which it en-| agreed to allow a general scramble for appointments, and 


tertains as a point of honor? Whatever the boy may be 
thinking of, there is little doubt that an elderly gentleman and 
a middle-aged lady, at no great distance from London, are 
| doing their best to place a Napoleon once more on the top of 
the Column. 


must not be surprised if the public interests are rather roughly 
handled in the cee. 


The Confederation of the Leeward Islands is thus spoken 
about by the Pall Mall Gazette : 


The Leeward Islands, which would be much more correct- 
ly denominated the Northern Antilles in contradistinction to 
Barbadces and those which lie south of it, contain now (so 
Lord Kimberley informed us in the Lords’ debate) about,110,- 
000 inhabitants, moderately thriving, and on the whole well 
conducted and contented, as far as this can be expected of 
communities of mixed blood only recently emerged from 
servitude. They are not what they were, but they have sig- 
nally disappointed the theories of those who maintained that 
our emancipated population would sink into mere unpreduec- 
tive indolence and decay in numbers as well as in industry. 
It is now sought to give some additional energy to their 
society by a political change which, as we have said, would 
have been eagerly debated here as well as there in the days of 
the great West India interest, but is entertained with but 
languid attention now. All these islets have their own legis- 
latures, and a singular old-fashioned pride in) maintaining 
even the very forms of the English Constitution. At one 
time they had a common central assembly also; but it fell 
into disuse, as was not to be much wondered at when an 
occasional sloop or two furnished the only available means of 
communication between one member of the confederacy and 
another. The project has been revived, and seems now likely 
to be carried into ettect, chiefly, we are told, through the in- 
strumentality of Sir Benjamin Pine, a valued colonial servant 
of the Crown, and one of those rare Englishmen who seem to 
have lost no particle of their native energy in a long official 
life spent almost exclusively within the tropics. The Central 
Legislature, it seems, will deal with “the currency, merean- 
tile law, criminal law, the post-office, and other subjects,” a 
tolerably ambitious list of agenda, one might think, for the 
law-makers of a community not much bulkier than that of 
the Channel Islands and Isle of Wight. Something, however, 
must be fairly allowed for the old world dignity of veteran 
republics which have administered themselves through a close 
aristocracy of planters ever since they were first founded. 
We wish them heartily well, and are willingly disposed to 
put faith in the anticipations of improvement in which Lord 
Carnarvon and Lord Kimberley indulge. At the same time it 
is not easy to answer to oneself the natural question, If a 
Central Legislature is to be created, why, in these days of 
practical government, retain the local assemblies also? Why 
notrender the union corporate instead of federal, and retain 
in each separate island only a municipal organisation for the 
merest local needs? Surely the multiplication of legislators, 
and the probable confiiet of laws, are things rather to be 
shunned than sought. The answer may be, that the local _as- 
semblies will gradually sink into mere municipalities. The 
history or such political contrivances on a small scale, how- 
ever, points rather the other way, and seems to indicate that 
(as has been the case in these islands once before) the Central 
egislature will be effaced by the local bodies. Tlowever, - 
it appears to be their own desire, and in the name of self- 
government let the experiment be tried. 


Public opinion is, in England, as it should be everywhere, 
against the giving up of political refugees. The Daily Tele- 
graph remarks : 


When M. Jules Favre contends that all refugees “ compro- 
mised” in the insurrection should be surrendered, he makes a 
claim which necessarily startles us from the very breadth and 
vagueness of the terms; and our first step is to consult the 
statutes in such case made and provided. We are all agreed 
that refugees are not to be given up on account of political 
offences; but the real difficulty is to determine exactly what 
is meant by the word “political.” The mere circumstance 
that the offence involved bloodshed or arson would not suffice 
to show that the refugee should be given up. Sacrifice of 
human life and property are inseparable incidents of every 
civil war. There cannot be two feelings in England with 
reference to such miscreants as slaughtered the unhappy 
Archbishop of Paris in cold blood. The destruction of many 
public buildings, and still more of private property, is equally 
malignant and equally wanton ; and it seems to be tolerably 
certain that in many cases the ruffians have been actuated by 
the desire for booty or other passions quite as personal and 
quite as criminal. But if any outrage, even within such a 
pategory, were an act committed under the orders of the 
leaders of the insurrection, it is doubtful whether the statute 
enacting the law necessary to enforce the treaty with France 
would authorise the extradition demanded by M. Favre. 

Betting and its suppression is thus spoken of by the Ev- 
aminer : 

It seems to us that betting is—exactly as is drinking, or 
eard-playing, or hunting, or going to the theatre—a_ thing 
which is, in itself, neither right nor wrong, but. which, if 
~arried to excess, May expose a man to very serious and dan- 
gerous temptation. We doubt whether Government does 
well to interfere with things of this kind. Certainly, when 
it interferes in such a manner as to afford even a handle for 
the charge of class legislation, it does more harm than good. 
When it was decided, in the reign of George the Second, to 
prohibit hazard, Parliament did not pass a law forbidding 
public hazard-tables, but simply prohibited hazard under any 








is as illegal in a Pall-mall club or in a private house as in a} 
common hell or in a booth upon a race-course. Indeed, ex- | 
cept in the most villanous holes and corners, the game no 
longer exists. And similarly, were the righteous zeal of Mr. 
Hughes to move him to-morrow to put a stop to billiard-play- 
ing, he would have to forbid public and private tables alike, 
not so to draft his Act as only to catch those tables for the 
use of which a payment is made. But the real fact is that, 
although they would hardly admit it, Mr. Hughes and his 
friends are of opinion that the offence of betting varies with 
the position of the offender, being very heinous in a shop- 
boy, bad in a clerk, pardonable ina country gentleman, and 
so forth, until it becomes almost a virtue in a duke. And 
since they dare not deal with betting as bravely as the 
Ministers of George the Second dealt with hazard and rou- 
lette, they save their consciences by an imbecile and idle 
attempt to render betting impossible for all but “ gentle- 
men of quality.” 


Rumors of a change in the 








——___@———— 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
‘Arms are still found in large quantities concealed in cellars, 
churches and elsewhere. Otfenders against the Government 


are to be treated by the courts-martial as military, and not as 
political, prisoners. Gen. Rossel and M. Courbet have been 





administration are constantly | 





| being made. The London correspondent of the Manchester! — ; is —— Gen. Pf ora will be me Sh 
y ° 4 aris *rince Napoleon will doubtless be a candidate for 

| Guardian, a well know erarv F a speaks of] © ‘aris. _t rince ip 0 l ate 

o ae ee See Se eee Corsica. The Orleans Princes promise not to take their seats 
21cm : 


| during the existence of the present Assembly. The Minister 
There is no truth, I am told, in the rumors afloat of modi-| of Finance has presented to the Assembly a bill providing: for 
|fications in our own Administration. Mr. Gladstone does) a loan of £100,000,000. He urged the prompt paymei.: of 
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the indemnity. 
of violence in [reland, passed the British House of Commons 
on Friday.——-—Snow fell in Yorkshire, England, on Friday. 








will make a strong eflort to gain a success at the elections, 
and that the Prince [mperial will be a candidate for the As- 
sembly insteal of Prince Napoleon. Citizens who are here- 
after found in the possession of arms are to be tried by court- 
martial. M. Picard has resigned the Governurship of the 
Bank of France. Nearly all the sacred vessels and valuables 
taken from the churches by the Commune have been dis- 
covered in the city. The French prisoners are rapidly re- 
turning from Germany. Trains are running over the Lyons 
and Mediterranean Railway. The Government is to return 


to Paris shortly. The bodies of the slain in Paris are to be! der. Persons arriving from Paris say that the destruction of 
transferred to a cemetery outside the city, near Vanvres. | life and property immensely exceeds both the Government 


Prince de Joinville and the Duc D’Aumale have formally re- | 
signed their seats in the Assembly, and at their interview | 
with M. Thiers and other officials disclaimed all intentions of | 
intriguing against the Republic. The Orleanists are to give | 
a banquet in honor of Duc d’Aumale. The supplementary | 
elections will take place on the 2d of July. The Paris papers | 
very generally support Thiers and the Republic, declaring 
that monarchy means a new revolution—The Italian | 
Government is to be transferred to Rome on the tst of July. | 
The Treaty of Washington came up in the House of | 
Commons on Monday, on an interrogatory, to which Mr. 
Gladstone replied, explaining the operation of the sixth ar- 
ticle, relating to arms and supplies to belligerents. He also | 
lauded the tone of the United States throughout the negotia- | 
tions. In the House of Lords the subject was introduced by | 
Earl Russell, who moved an address to the Crown against | 
ratification, unless the arbitrators shall be bound only by in- 
ternational and British laws existing when the claims arose 
A debate ensued, which was closed by the withdrawal of the 
motion. Mr. Thomas Hughes, M. P., recently eulogized the 
United States, the people and the Government, in an address | 
to working men in London, and advised all to emigrate here 
who were vainly seeking work at home. The Prince de 
Joinville has the Department of the Marne, out of several 
which elected him as Deputy to the Assembly. It is reported | 
the Assembly has adjourned to July 2. The Bonapartists | 
count on carrying 50 of the 114 supplementary elections. | 
The French engineers suggest the leveling of Forts d’Issy 
and Vanvres, and the building of forts at Haute Bruyeres 
and Chatillon. The French Finance Minister proposes raising 
450,000,000 franes additional taxes, mainly from registration 
of agreements, liquors, sugar, coflee, textile fabrics, and colo- 
nial goods, and 150,000,000 francs more from Customs. The 
resignation of M. Favre and M. Valentin as Prefect of the 








Seine are reported to have been tendered to M. Thiers. The} claimant. Sir Clifford stated that he knew Sir Roger Tich- 


Due dl’ Aumale has declined the banquet proffered by the Or- 
leanists, and is about to return to England. Paris is crowded 
with returning citizens and strangers. The Longchamps 
Races will soon be re-established. Mlle. Schneider has been 
married to a nobleman. The harvest prospects of France and 
Prussia are discouraging, much of the seed having perished. 
In Eastern Europe the crops are promising ———Gen. Trochu 
on Tuesday made a speech in the Assembly defending his ad- 
ministration in Paris. He said he advised Napoleon in 
August to recall Bazaine to Paris. At the Chalons Con- 
ference it was decided that he should, as Governor of Paris, 
prepare for the return of Napoleon to the capital, but the 
Emperor opposed it. The Orleans Princes were present at 

Thiers’ soirée at Versailles on Monday. The German 
civil administrator in France also held an interview with M. 
Thiers, and will leave soon for Germany. The Princess Ma- 
thilde has asked permission to return to Paris, promising to 
abstain from political intrigue. The moderate Republicans 
have a fair prospect of success in the Seine, Oise, and Lower 
Seine Departments, in the coming elections. The work of 
repairing the ravages of the war is progressing, and men are 
at work planting trees and shrubbery in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. The Army of Paris will evacuate the city within two 


days, with the exception of La Villette, which will continue | circumstance, but he afterwards examined his books and found 


to be occupied. A manifesto from the Directory of the So- 
ciété Internationale, protests against the barbarities of the 
Versaillists, and urges its members to avenge their slaughtered 
brethren. The court-martial for the trial of insurgents has 
not yet convened. The London Times says the debate 





in Parliament on Monday night shows that the advantages of | time I was in Australia I never had this sore throat, but now 


the Washington Treaty overbalance its deficiencies, and 
argues that the claims on both sides could not be settled in a 
better way ———The Lord Mayor of Dublin died on Mon- 
day ——The Stadt Theatre, at Breslau, was burning on Tues- 
day night, with little prospect of being saved.——The Military 
Pension bill has passed the German Parliament. Gen. Von 
Gablenz goes to Berlin to attend the triumphal entry, and to 
bear a letter of congratulation from the Emperor of Austria. 
The Madrid /mpareial publishes the basis of the fusion 
of the branches of Spanish Bourbons, which provides that 
the Duke of Montpensier shall be Regent during the minority 
of Prince Alphonso, and that the country shall be governed 
under the Constitution of 1845, liberally modified. It is re- 
ported that Senor Laston, Deputy in the Cortes, is a member 
of the Société Internationale. The Journal Officiel of 
Versailles denies that insurgents have been executed on the 
Bois de Boulogne with mitrailleuses. With reference to the 
visit of the Orleans Princes to Versailles, it says that it was 
unexpected. It says that M. Thiers declared that, although he 
was a Minister of their father, he was now head of the Re- 
public. They are said to understand the past and to accept 
the present, and the Republicans “ were unembarrassed in 
the presence of these noble and illustrious Princes.” The 
prohibition of work on Sunday is to be respected by the Ad- 
ministration. The visit of the Assembly to Paris is approved. 
It is proposed to impeach Napoleon LIL, in order to counter- 
act Bonapartist intrigues. M. Rochefort is seriously ill, and 
his trial has been postponed. His defense, it is said, will be 
based on the jurisdiction of the military Court. The Com- 
nittee of the Assembly upon the budget is known to favor 
raising funds by means of a loan. The bullion in the Bank 
of France is stated at twenty-two millions of franes-——— 
The London Times asserts that it was not England alone that 
made concessions in the Washington negotiations, and con- 
siders the fact unprecedented that such a grave diflerence 
should have been settled without war. The question of con- 
sequential damages ty the Alabama, and kindred vessels, it 
says, Was abandoned by the United States. And it concludes 
by expressing the hope that the nations of Europe, taking 
pattern from this, may rise toa higher conception of inter- 
national fellowship. Earl de Grey and Ripon is to be created 
Marquis of Ripon. The steamer Anna Smith has been 
wrecked near the English coast. Ten lives were lost. 
The German Parliament has adopted the measure author- 
izing the distribution of four million thalers among the gen- 
erals and statesmen who have achieved the results of the 
war; and the grants to relatives of members of the Reserves 

















—The Paris Press assert that the Bonapartists | 


‘ 
The Westmeath bill, for the suppression | and Landwelr who fell in the war. The Bank of Prussia is 


authorized to establish branches in Alsace and Lorraine-—— 
|Mr. Tricoupis has been appointed Greek Minister to Con- 
stantinople, and Mr. Bourdonis Minister to St. Petersburg. 
The Roumanian Chambers have voted an address to 
the Throne. In the Spanish Cortes Minister Sagasta has 
| spoken in terms of vigorous denunciation of the International 
| Society. A motion in favor of the Society was thererpon 
/ unanimously rejected. A Ministerial crisis is expected. 
| Marshal McMahon desires to resign the command of the 
‘French Army. The reserve corps of the army is to be dis- 
solved and Gen. Vinoy will retire from the service. An 

















promote comfort or restore health.” On Thursday, the 
claimant’s examination was continued, and he detailed the 
history of his shipwreck, of his subsequent rescue in a boat 
and arrival in Australia, his career in that country, and his 
subsequent return to England.— Pull Mall Gazette. 


— > -— 
HOW THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS WAS MUR- 
DERED. 


Mr. Evrard, Sergeant-Major of the One Hundred and 
Sixth Battalion of the French National Guards, who was 


average of 24,000 persons arrive in Paris daily. The railway | imprisoned at La Roquette, gives the following account of 


is crowded with Germans returning home laden with plun- 


and newspaper accounts. The workmen of Paris are almost 
unanimously Communists. Many will emigrate to America. 
Napoleon visited the Kent Cricketers on Wednesda 
and received an ovation. He is surrounded by his old ad- 
herents, and bold movements are rumored. The Left, in 
the French Assembly, continue to protest against Monarchist 
intrigues, and are supported generally, but the Radical address 
is not popular, on account of Communist sympathies. The 
French endeavor to cast ridicule on the efforts of the clergy 
to commit the country to the support of Papal pretensions to 
temporal authority. Corpses were found in the ruins of 
the Hotel de Ville, supposed to be those of prisoners held by 
the Communists. Arrests of the latter continue. Gen. 
Trochu’s defense, or explanation, has now occupied three 
days of the Assembly’s time. He endeavors te fix on the 
Germans the provocation of the insurrection. The Em- 
peror closed the German Parliament, on Thursday, with a 
speech, in which, after thanking them for the aid for the vic- 
tims of the war, and an allusion to Alsace and Lorraine, he 
ease that God might grant peace to the new Empire. 

rlin is joyous, and preparations for Friday’s triumphal cele- 
bration are generally made. The Pope is generally con- 
gratulated on his jubilee, or the fiftieth anniversary of his 
priesthood. The Italian Government has given instructions 
that liberty to celebrate the jubilee be granted, but that order 
must be preserved. A marriage between the Princess 
Thyra of Denmark, and the Duke of Edinburgh, is said to 
have been arranged. 


























THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. | 


The case for the plaintiff is still proceeding. On Friday, | 
the 26th ult., Sir F. A. T. Clifford Constable, a deputy-lieu- 
tenant of the East Riding, gave evidence in favor of the 


the murder of Archbishop Darboy by the Communists : 

“On Wednesday, May 24, at half past seven in the even- 
ing, the director of the prison, one Lefrancais, a namesake of 
the member of the Commune, and who had himself spent 
six years at the Bayne, ascended at the head of fifty Federals 
to the gallery where the principal prisoners were confined. 
An officer went round to each cell, first summoning the Arch- 
bishop, and then in succession M. Bonjean, the Abbe Allard, 
Fathers Ducoudray and Clair, and the Abbe Deguerry, Cure 
of the Madeleine. As the prisoners were summoned they 
were marched down to the road running round the prison, on 
each side of which, as far as I could see, were arranged Na- 
tional Guards, who received the captives with insults and 
epithets which I eannot transcribe. My unfortunate com- 
panions were taken into the court-yard facing the infirmary, 
where they found a firing party awaiting them. 

Monseigneur Darhoy stepped forward, and addressing his 
assassins, uttered a few words of pardon. Two of these men 
approached the Archbishop, and in face of their comrades 
knelt before him, beseeching his forgiveness. The other 
Federals at once rushed upon them and drove them back with 
insulting reproaches, and then, turning toward the prisoners, 
gave vent to most violent expressions. The Commander of 
the detachment even felt ashamed of this, and, ordering 
silence, uttered a fearful oath, telling his men that they were 
there “ to shoot those people, and not to bully them.” The 
Federals were silenced, and upon the orders of their lieuten- 
ant loaded their weapons. Father Allard was placed against 
the wall and was the first shot down. Then M. Darboy, in 
in his turn, fell. 

The whole six prisoners were thus shot, all evincing the 
utmost calmness and courage. M. Deguerry alone exhibited 
a momentary weakness, which was attributable rather to his 
state of health than to fear. After this tragical execution, 
carried out without any formal witnesses and in the presence 
only of a number of bandits, the bodies of the unfortunate 
victims were placed in a cart belonging toa railway company, 
which had been requisitioned for the purpose, and were taken 





borne intimately when a boy, and in 1848 they spent the va- 
cation together at Burton Constable. That was the last time 
he saw Sir Roger before he went to South America. Three | 
years ago the plaintiff came to Burton Constable, and stayed | 


there three or four days, during which time he (Sir Ciifford) | 
arrived at the conviction that the plaintiff was Sir Roger. | 
Among other things, Sir Clifford Constable said that the | 
ylaintiff reminded him of cutting down a hedge in a field. | 
le asked if Sir Clifford would mind walking over to the field | 
where he cut the hedge down. The plaintiff walked to the | 
exact spot, and asked what had become of the stumps. They 
went into the theatre at Burton Constable, and he (Sir Clif- 
ford) said that the theatricals used to be in the theatre; but) 
the plaintifl said that they were in one of the recesses of the | 
library. It turned out that he was right and Sir Clifford 
wrong. On Monday Mr. Lipscomb, a surgeon at New Alres- | 
ford, who had attended Sir Roger Tichborne for some time 
twenty years ago, was examined, and said he firmly believed 
the plaintift to be his old patient. When he saw him in 1867 | 
Mr. Lipscomb said the plaintiff spoke of his having attended 
him (the plaintiff) for a sore throat, and said, “ I remember 
that nasty stuff you put down my throat. By Jove, I can 
taste it now almost.” He (Mr. Lipscomb) had forgotten the 








that the plaintift was correct ; caustic had been applied to Sir 
Roger's throat. The plaintiff said that at the time they were 
talking he was suffering from a sore-throat. The witness 
looked, and found that the throat was relaxed and inflamed 
much as Sir Roger’s had been. The plaintift said, “ All the 


I have come back to this confounded climate I have got it 
again.” Mr. Lipscomb said that in accordance with his ex- 
perience this would be likely to happen. A man named Cole 
who had been in the service of Sir Henry Joseph and on | 
Ann Tichborne for eighteen years was afterwards examined, 
and was very positive as to the claimant's identity with Roger 
Tichborne, but in cross-examination he made a number of 
statements at variance with those which he had made in an 
affidavit, and the Lord Chief Justice remarked that almost 
every paragraph in the affidev't had been contradicted by 
the witness or found to be unui.. 

On Tuesday, the jury bs vin cxpressed a strong desire that 
the claimant himself sbcu « .e put into the witness-box, he 
was called, and examired curing Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
‘Shursday as to the detaiss of his past life’ He related with 
great minuteness a number of incidents connected with Roger 
Tichborne’s life in France, in England, in Ireland, during the 
time he was in the army, and his subsequent visit to South 
America. He spoke so low at the first day’s examination, 
that it was with great difficulty he could be heard in court, 
and he was shifted from one position to another in the en- 
deavor to get him into a place where he could make himself 
heard. On Wednesday morning a sounding board was erected 
over the witness-box, and no further difficulty was experienced 
in hearing the claimant. When his examination had reached 
the point of his leaving England for South America, the 
sealed packet which Roger Tichborne left with Mr. Gosford 
was referred to, and Mr. Gosford was called upon to produce 
the document, but he declined to do so. The claimant said 
he could repeat the contents of the packet, but there were 
strong reasons why he should not do so publicly. During the 
progress of the claimant's examination he appeared distressed, 
and some discussion took place as to how he could be accom- 
modated with a seat. He said that he was twenty-six stone, 
and it was a great weight to bear standing, and a stool was 
placed in the witness-box, and he sat upon that. Early in 
the afternoon the witness appealed to the judge, saying that 
he was so unwell that he felt that he would not be doing 
himself justice by continuing his evidence further at that 
time. He feared that he should knock himself up and should 
not be able to come to-morrow. The Lord Chief Justice said 
that probably the witness would be in the box for a week, 
and with the consent of the counsel on both sides the piain- 
tiff retired from the box, the Solicitor-General expressing the 
hope that he would be well enough to be cross-examined, be- 
cause that must be a long operation necessarily. “ And,” the 


‘of the “ fosse commune 














Lord Chief Justice remarked, “ not an operation tending to 








to Pere la Chaise, where they were placed in the last trench 
i * side by side, without even any 
attempt to cover them with earth.” 

The same witness thus describes his own escape :-— 

“On Saturday, Ferre, a member of the Commune and 
Delegate of the Public Safety, came to the prison, and sum- 
moning all those who were under sentence of penal servi- 
tude told them that they were all free. Arms and uniforms 
were then given to them, and immediately commenced a 
scene of slaughter of the suspected prisoners, among whom 
were 66 gendarmes, who were all killed. Five other gend- 
armes in the infirmary escaped. About seven o'clock the 
newly-armed guards being either drunk or wearied with their 
bloody work, one of the wardens of the prison, Langevin, 
opened the cell doors and invited the prisoners to make a 
rush to save their lives. Acting upon this advice, M. Evrard 
and many others got through the gates, and, dispersing imme 
diately, succeeded in effecting their escape.” 


—$—$ 


SPORTING. 

Racing this week has been lively. The Jerome Park course 
has had some good running done over it this week, and the 
weather has been very good. On Saturday the day was very 
bright and fair, and no more appropriate time could have been 
chosen. Four events were .on the racing programme for the 
day—the first, the Fordham Handicap; the sezond, the Bel- 
mont Stakes; the thir ,a two-mile dash; and the last, a 
steeple-chase. The number of starters in each race was un- 
usually large, and fine sport was looked for. The favorites, 
however, for each event, proved greatly superior to all com- 
petitors, and won at the finish in acanter. The first event 
was won by D. J. Crouse’s Chillicothe, beating a field of thir- 
teen, and the great race of the day was won by Harry Bassett, 
as was expected, the time, 2.56, being excellent. Eight 
started in the two-mile dash, which was won by Hamburg, 
John Morrissey being greatly disappointed in the faire of his 
horse Defender, whom he recently purchased and bronght on 
from the South at great expense. Victory in this race baulked 
and lost all chance at the start, thus in a moment rendering 
useless all the time and labor that had been spent in training 
him for weeks for this very event. Thesteeple chase resulted, 
as many steeple-chases have, in Oysterman’s coming in alone, 
poor riding spoiling the chances of all the others ; no one was 
killed or even seriously injured, however, although two of the 
jockeys were thrown; therefore, even this event must be 
noted as having reached a satisfactory conclusion. The bet- 
ting on all the events was spirited, and the backers of the fa- 
vorites all left the course with full pockets, ‘The track was in 
fine condition, and the time made in each event was good for 
Jerome Park. 

On Tuesday the day was not so fine, but the five races came 
off according to announcement, and all of them were good. 
In contrast, however, with the result of Saturday's racing— 
in which all the favorites were winners, as already stated— 
three favorites were beaten, the owner of one (which contested 
for the Westchester Cup) losing 340,000 by bets on his pet 
animal. ‘The track was muddy, and compared most unfavor- 
ably with the condition in which it was on Saturday. As on 
Saturday, the sport was good, and in several races the contests 
were very close and exciting. The main interest of course 
was regarding the race for the Westchester Cup, and betting 
ran high on the result. The nominations were twelve in 
number and nine did not start, such good horses as Maggie B. 
B., Hamburg and Kingfisher being among the number. 
Glenelg, Helmbold and Preakness only came to the starting 
post, and it is surprising that the two first-named should have 
been made such favorites over the latter, when it is remem- 
bered that he won the Dinner-party Stakes at Baltimore last 
Fall, defeating a field of seven excellent horses. On ‘Tuesday 
he ran very strongly, outran Glenelg, broke Helmbold down, 
and came in at. easy winner in 4:154. Helmbold last year won 
the ‘‘cup” in 4:11, but the track was then in splendid con- 
dition. 

The second race, a selling sweepstakes for all ages, bronght 
out six starters, and resulted in a very pretty contest, Belmont, 
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a Lexington colt, seoriug another victory for Col. McDauiels. 
He was put up at auction after the race, and bid in by the | 
owner at the price named in the programme for which he was | 
to be sold, viz., 8700. | 

The third race brought ont old Climax, and as Judge Curtis | 
was entered, it was hoped that he, too, would start, but some- | 
thing bad gone wrong with him, and out of the five nominated, | 
he alone failed to appear. Climax was backed very heavily, 
bat was handsomely beaten by Victory, a Southern horse, the 
property of A. Keene Richards. 


—— el 


Odessa. Tt is veleved thai cither the Grand Duke Constan 
tine or the Grand Duke Michael will be his successor. In 
the latter case the command of the Caucasus, which is now 
being held by the Grand Duke, will be united to that of the 
Crimea. 


The Gaulois says that M. Pouyer-Quertier has frequent in- 
terviews with Lord Lyons upon the question of commercial 
relations. According to the same paper, Engiand under- 
stands the necessity under which France tinds herself of mo- 


The three-year-old selling sweepstakes gave McDaniels an | difying the customs taritl in order to be able to pay the war 
a= ‘ sSWeepstake 2 aa | 0 


other vietory—Idaho, a Kentucky colt, winning easily. He 
was bought in afterward by his owner for 8600, 
In the hurdle race, which brought the day's sport to a close, | 


Oysterman, Jr., Lobelia, Climax and General vou Moltke were | 


all drawn, Julius and Athlone starting for the premium alone. 


indemnity due to Germany. The Guuloixs says Lord Lyons 
‘has received instructions to endeavor to obtain as early as pos- 
sible the settlement of the new tariffs 


A correspondent writes from Nanking in April :—The man 
who stabbed the Viceroy Ma at Nanking has been put to 


The former won after a brilliant contest, and the betting men | death. More than a thousand slices were cut from his flesh 


about made up their minds that McDaniels was a lucky man. 


‘The sport afforded on ‘Thursday embraced five races; the | when his heart was pierced. 


first a race of mile heats, in which three good horses took 
part, Chillicothe winning in two straight heats, although San- 
ford was but a half length behind at the close of either mile. 
The second event—the Jockey Club Handicap—resulted most 
unexpectedly in a victory for John Coffee’s ch. h. Judge 
Durell (formerly McClosky.) ‘Lhe betting men were all back- 
ing Hamburg for first favorite and Finesse for second, and 
were complet-ly swamped. Another disappointment awaited 
them in the Ladies’ Stake. On Wednesday night Nellie Gray 
was the favorite ; but on Thursday, when the track was found 
to be so heavy and muddy, Madame Dudiey became first in 
the hearts of those who make a practice of laying wagers ; 
but, as if to prove that first thoughts are always the best, 
Nellie came out a handsome winner, after a sharp contest with 
Mary Clark ; Madame Dudley came in fourth. The time, 3:03, 
was not equal to the time of the Belmont, 2:56, but was fully 
as good, considering that the track was in splendid condition 
on Saturday, and six inches deep in mud on Thursday. In 
the selling sweepstakes Belmont beat Talaria so easily that it 
was almost a walk over, and Captain Elwes on Climax won the 
Members’ Cup in tine style, after a close contest with Vesuvius. 
Mr. Beresford rode the latter, and Mr. Purdy, who was on the 
Doctor, and came sprashing along a bad third, got pretty well 
dosed with mud. ‘The time was fully as good as that in the 
heats of the ‘rst race, and therefore reflects great credit upon 
the gentlemen who rode so skillfully. 

Provipence, R. L, June 14.—At the Narragansett Park, 
Providence, R. 1., on Wednesday, the first race, for horses 
that have never beaten 2:38, purse $1,500, was won by E. 
Tobey’s s. m. Susie, beating Daniel Ptifer's g. g. Lottery, se- 
cond, and E. C. White’s g. g. Jack Draper, third. Time— 
2:35, 2:373, 2:345, 2:344, 2:354, 

The second race, for horses that never trotted better than 
2:29, purse $2,000, was won in three straight heats by J.J. 
Bowen's g. g. Royal John, beating O. A. Hickock’s w. g. 
Medoc, second, and Thomas 8. Carpenter's blk. s. Thomas 
Jefferson, third. Time—2:27}, 2:274, 2:26. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


In summer, when the days are long, theatre-going is a bore. 
The audience room is too warm, and we find ourselves un- 
easily speculating whether Florinda, on the stage, sufters 
from the heat as much as we do; whether there is a self-act- 
ing fan at a proper distance above the stage, and whether 
those rosy cheeks of Chloe, who performs chambermaids, will 
not be atlected by the outcoming perspiration, and the rouge 
run down in rivulets from her face. ‘This all makes the spec- 
tator unquict in his mental condition, and does not in the 
least cool him. He wishes to know whether a huge ice-box 
might not be constructed which would freshen the air, and 
all sorts of impossible devices pass languidly through his 
brain. The summer season is upon us, and although the 
spring still lingers its days are numbered. 

At Wallack’s, * Rosedale” pleases as ever; at the Olympic, 
Lucille Western gives an impersonation to Madame Vining 
in * East Lynne ;” the “ Three Hunchbacks” move in a lively 
way about the stage of the Grand Opera House, while Col. 
Fisk and his gallont warriors of the Ninth are gone to as- 
tonish the Bostonians; at Wood's Museum the same number 
of * Blind Mice” that Fisk has of “ Hunchbacks” makes the 
auditors happy; at Niblo’s Garden Mr. John Collins ap- 
pears in “ Paul Cliflord ;” at Booth’s the “Man o’ Airlie” is 
moving the hearts of those who appreciate acting without fus- 
tian or horrors; at the Fifth Avenue a new play will be pre- 
sented on Monday entitled * Delmonico.” 

Madame de Barry gave «a concert at Chickering Hall on 
Wednesday night, in which she displayed her great command 
of the piano. It was well attended, and went off pleasingly. 


———_~»——————_ 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 





Father Hyacinthe, who is staying in Rome, had applied 
for a personal interview with the Pope, and has been 
refused. 

Troubles are expected in Rome on the 16th June, the an- 
niversary of the Pope’s accession, Great apprehensions of 
French intervention prevail in Italy. 

Another Hindoo Reformer is about to visit England. Ba- 
boo Sasi Pershad Banerjee and his wife, both members of the 
Brahmo Somaj, to which Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen be- 
longs, have left Calcutta on a voyage to England. 


It is whispered at Copenhagen that there is sume idea of a 
marriage between one of the English princes and the Danish 
Princess Thyra, who is now in her 18th year. 


The Italian Government is hurrying on the arrangements 
for (he transfer of the capital to Rome. 


French papers announce that on the 11th ultimo the 
French Government gave the required notice to the Govern- 
ment of Belgium, that the existing treaty of commerce with 
that country would not be renewed after the lapse of the pe- 
riod for which it was originally framed. 


Cardinal Antonelli has, the Fustern Budget hears, conti- 
dentially notitied to the powers that if any of them should 
appoint the same persor as its ambassador to the Holy See 
and to the “Sardinian court,” the Pope will be obliged to de- 
cline to receive him. 


The Governor of the Crimea, General Kotzebue, has been 
placed on the non-effective list on account of the want of 


It is expected that | t J V 
evervthine will be ready by the end of June. around at the astonished audience, he very deliberately re- 
. 5 - . 


in various parts of his body, and he only cried out once, viz., 
The only words he said were, 
*“ What has become of my son?” The gall bladder (the seat 
| of courage) is credibly reported to have measured upwards of 
| two Chinese inches, which is quite suflicient to account for 
his wonderful courage and fortitude. 


A light and compact steam fire-engine, fitted in an iron 
launch, worked by a screw, has just been completed by 
Messrs. Merryweather and Sons, London. The launch is 
only 40 feet long, and when loaded with coal and hose, and 
having on board its full complement of men, draws only 18 
inches of water. The boiler raises steam in eight minutes 
from the time of lighting the fire. The trial trip of this novel 
machine took place on Monday; the speed of the boat 
reached 10 knots per hour, whilst the quantity of water pro- 
j jected in the same space of time, to a height of 156 feet, 
| through a one-inch nozzle, was no less than 16,400 gallons. 





The Volksfreund of Vienna publishes an Encyclical letter, 
Preswenag: by the Pope on the 15th May to the Catholic 
| bishops, in which his holiness describes the Bill of Guaran- 
|tees offered by the Italian Government as a tissue of false- 
hood and hypocrisy. The Pope in this letter lays stress upon 
the violation of the rights of the Papacy and the freedom of 
the Church committed by Italy, and enters a protest against 
those acts. His holiness, in conclusion, calls upon the bishops 
to implore the Divine aid towards obtaining peace for the 
Church, quiet among nations, and the conversion of the ene- 
mies of Catholicism. 


A Post-oftice return shows that in the year 1870, 986,375,505 
unregistered letters and book packets passed through the 
post; it was alleged that 27,913 were lost, but it was ascer- 
tained that many of these were either never posted or were 
really delivered. 3,005,994 inland registered letters and pack- 
ets passed through the post in the year, and only 12 were lost. 
In the five years 1866-70 193 persons were prosecuted by the 
Post-office for stealing letters—viz., 169 persons in the service 
of the Post-office, and 24 other persons, the latter for robbing 
mail bags or stealing letters from post-oflices and_ pillar- 
boxes; 173 persons were convicted. About half the convic- 
tions were for stealing letters containing postage stamps. 


The fact so generally indicated by the census of 1871, that 
population is declining or stationary, or at all events is not 
increasing in the purely agricultural districts of England, 
has not failed to attract attention, but we have not noticed 
any satisfactory attempt to trace the various causes of this 
falling off in the number of people employed in’ the labors 
of agriculture. The census just taken will probably show an 
increase of not less than two millions in the last ten years, 
but agriculture will have had no part in in thisinerease. The 
increase has been absorbed by trade and manufactures, and 
represents non-agricultural occupations. 


The following is a curious example of “ taking time by the 
forelock :’—** My grandmother once awoke my grandfather 
in the middle of the night, and to'd him she much feared 
their son Willie had become deranged, as she had been listen- 
ing to him for some time speaking loudly and rapidly to him- 


what was the matter. Willie’s explanation was, that as they 
were going to the seaside next day, he wished to save time, 
and was saying his prayers over and over to last him during 
the holidays.” 


It appears that it was discussed by the members of the 
Commune whether it were preferable to burn or to blow up 
Paris. Mercifully, the former plan was chosen, but mines 
have been discovered leading from the Hotel de Ville to the 
Louvre, which seem to point to an idea of finally concluding 
their reign with an explosion as soon as their great strong- 
hold should become untenable. Plans, too, have been dis- 
covered among their papers for laying wires in the great 
sewers, Which should, by a complicated arrangement of gal- 
vanic batteries, communicate with depots of picrate of potash 
and blow up the whole of the great city at the same instant. 


An anti-Prussian league has been formed at Havre, which 
is very active in its efforts to prevent Frenchmen from hold- 
ing any intercourse with the Germans. 


A gentleman writing of a “long” acquaintance, says that 
there is among his acquaintance one at least who enjoys a 
“high” reputation, for he stands over seven feet in his stock- 
ings, and though a talented member of the bar, he is a good- 
natured, modest citizen. He was sitting in the stall of a thea- 
tre, when the curtain rose and the actors advanced to their 
position, a cry of “ Down in front!” became general through- 
out the audience. Their attention was directed towards the 
tall B——, who, feeling himself the object of remark, thought 
he was required to settle a little. Looking as if he would like 
to settle through the floor, he proceeded to raise himself to a 

standing position, in such a manner, however, as to convey 
lan impression that there was no end to him. At last he did 
| get straightened out to his full length, when, slowly glancing 





marked ;—* Gentlemen, to satisfy you that I sas sitting down, 
I will now stand up!” A burst of laughter and applause 
succeeded, the audience and actors became convulsed, the 
curtain descended rapidly, the manager, with beaming face, 
came forward, and amidst the wildest applause conducted the 
gentleman to a private box, 


jlo wdiiishiccen, Where be lives im the 


self. Her husband listened, came to the same conclusion,, ditto: Ah! Jewelled ?—First ditto: Jewelled—what dye 
and they forthwith hurried into their boy’s bedroom to know | mean ?—Second ditto: Has it gotany holes in it Y—First ditto 
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at 1 Ww ‘ slielest bouCimednt, 
awaiting the diminution of the epidemic which has driven 
him from the capital. 


_ Switzerland—moral, exemplary independent, and frugal 
| little Switzerland—has invented a method of getting rid of 
her surplus population which is a good way ahead of baby 
farming. It consists in spiriting the poor little atoms of hu- 
munity over the border into the adjacent Kingdom of Italy, 
and there abandoning them to the fostering care of that 
| Providence which is said to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb. At Morazzano, Switzerland, lives one Cristofero Cappi, 
who has, for 40 years, made it is remunerative business to col 
lect bastards and the children of poor parents living in that 
part of Switzerland, and to cross over with them in the night 
time to Italian territory, where they are abandoned to the 
charity of chance passers. The nature of his calling has long 
been suspected, but it seemed to be impossible to surprise him 
in the very act, as his native cunning and wariness have long 
served him in good stead. However, the nuisance at last be - 
came so great that recently the Italian Government offered a 
jreward of 250 franes for his apprehension in his nefarious 
| practices. Thus stimulated, the two keepers of a cetain toll- 
|gate on the frontier kept an incessant watch for 11 days and 
nights, and at last succeeded in capturing him. Over his 
shoulders was slung a basket, ostensibly containing other 
commodities, but in which were found nestled snugly two fat 
and healthy Swiss babies, sound asleep. , 


The total increase of inhabitants in the Isle of Man since 
the last census is stated to be 15,000. 


The Government has decided on the erection of a large 
convict prison in the city of Rochester, to accommodate 1,000 
convicts. The site of the intended prison is at the outskirts 
of the city, on land acquired by the Crown some time since, 
under the Defences Acts, and close to the river Medway, at 
Borstal. The new buildings are to be erected entirely by 
convicts from the neighboring convict prison at Chatham, 
where there are at present between 1,600 and 1,700, is 


The Land of Nod—The Auction Mart-———A Cabinet 
Question—If you withdraw the Army Bill, and yet retain the 
extra income tax, will not that be obtaining “money under 
false pretences ? England out of Danger—Fellow coun- 
trymen, to arm Let us become a nation of soldiers. We 
shall then have ceased to be a nation of shopkeepers. No 
foreigners will then dare to invade us. It will not be worth 
their while—-—A Free Translation—Examiner: Render 
Rem acu tetigisti. Candidate: “ You've hit the nail on the 
head.” Examiner: Construe it literally, sir. Candidate: 
Tetigisti, thou has hit ; rem, the nail; wew, on the head. 
Playing on Feelings—Enthusiastic Maiden : “ Oh, Mr. Lovell, 
I'd sooner bea violinist than anything in the world. Wouldn't 
you?” Modest Youth: “Well. If you were the violinist, I 
think I'd—a—sooner be the violin.” Elementary Edu- 
cation—the Conscience Clause.—Temperate Parent ‘(intro- 
ducing his son to the district schoolmaster); “ O, Mr. Tom- 
kins, sir—please sir—I would partic’larly request you to 
abstain from teaching my little Jonadeby here, to work sums 
in ale or beer or spirit’ measures, as he’s been brought up a 
stric’ teetotaller, and jined the Band of ’Ope!!" Post- 
prandial—A_ nervous person said that he hated being called 
upon to make a speech at a public dinner, because “ getting 
on his legs always sent him off his head.” 


Sporting Sailors—Epsom salts ———Charitable Trust Act— 
Lending a hard-up friend a sovereign, and expecting to see it 
again.———A Paradox—Do you wish to get up with the 
lark? Then go to bed without it——Transmutation of 
Ship-Timber—Iron-bark v. Heart of Oak superseded. - 
Latest Railway Marvel—Gent: I say, porter, when does the 
next train start’—Irish Porter: The next train! Sure, the 
nixt train has gone tin minutes ago.—The Only Substi 
tute for Goose-Quills—Sheep-pen.— Punch. é 























Oar cordial advice to tradesmen who oppose the Early 
Closing movement—Shut up.——Wholly in Error—First 
Groom: I say, Bill, 've bought a watech—look here!—Second 








| Holes in it! Why, ye fool, it’s a new un!———Extremes 
| meet—People who come to high words frequently indulge in 
| low expressions, Near the Chureh—(Sundiay morning, 
| Master Sid watching folks to church.)—Sid (to Mamma): I 

say, Ma, what lots of wicked people there must be living 

about here-—Mamma: Why, dear ?—Sid : Because so many 
‘of them go to church—Mamma: But if they go to church 
they are good people!—Sid: Oh, I always thought it was 
j only naughty people that wanted to go there !—Fun. 


| What trade do dancing-masters follow, unless it is that of 
“hop” merchants ?———— When is a soldier not half a soldier? 
—When he is in quarters——— Water Truism—Every drop 
in the sea of life imagines itself an ocean ————An Irishman 
calls his sweetheart honey because she is bee-loved. 
Real Mourning—Invisible black———Advice to Unsuccess- 
ful Anglers—Hook it.—Judy. 





“}Tornet” Proverbs—Indigestion waits upon £10,000 a-year 
———aA hatband covers a multitude of grease spots. 
Contentment hovers about the twelfth brandy hot. A 
kitchen poker is the best peacemaker.—— Virtue cannot 
exist in a house of less than twelve rooms, The clerk is 
known by his salary.—J//ornet. 











An Indefatigable Horse Soldier—One who rides his hob- 
bies to death ———A Suit Warranted not to Shrink—A Chan- 
cery suit How to Strike a Balance—Do a few good ac- 
tions to balance the bad ones. 





Tue ArcuMENT oF Facts.—With the consent of the parties con 
cerned, the following facts are made public: On the 23d of October last, 
Levi M. Phillips, civil engineer, residing in Harlem, was suffering from 
an obstinate and severe bilious affection, accompanied by great bodily 
weakness and utter loss of appetite. In complaince with the wish of a 
friend, (Mr. J. S. Latrobe, of 49 Amity Place, New York,) Mr. Phillips 
commenced taking PLANTATION Birrers. He had no faith, he said, but 
would **make the experiment... We give the result, as related by Mr 
P. himself, at 53 Park Place, on the 30th of November. “TIT met Latrobe 
the other day ina restaurant,” said he, “and told him that the preparation 
saved my life. Isay sonow. Iweigh fourteen pounds more than I did 
flve weeks ago, am quite well, and as to eating— well, ask me to dinner 





The arrival of the Princess Carola, Crown Princess of 
Saxony, at Compiégne is occasioned by dread of the small- | 
pox, which has broken out fearfully at Dresden. The Prin- 
cess Mary, who accompanied her Royal Highness, driven by | 
the same cause to seek her husband at Laon, will remain 
there until the final return of the troops. A brilliant fete | 
champetre is to be given in the Forest of Compiegne to wel- 





energy he displayed during the late Jewish massacre in 


come the Princess Carola. King John of Saxony has retired 











and you'llsee.” Facts like these ars worth a thousand assertions, and 


Mr. Phillips and his friend are at all times ready to indorse them. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Miss Chamberlain, of Troy, N. Y., in three years and eleven mouths, 

earned with a Wheeler & Wilson Sewin Machine $2,308.92 in stitching 

638,652 collars, equal to 216 miles and 1, .8 feet of seam. making 117,102, - 
300 stitches, an average of 100,000 per» ay, and 12,500 per gour, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





KROUNTZE BROTILEKS, 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & Co,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN. 
40 BROAD STREET. 





SAVY COOKE & CO. 
20 WALL sTREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 








HENRY CLEWS «& CO., 

32 WALL STREET. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOIN BLOODGOOD « CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 
WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & 


FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O. F. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


BADGER. 








A. C. KAUPEMAN. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Srreet, Frivay P, M., June 16, 1871. 


During the week under review the move- 
ment in stocks has been on a limited scale, 
with the exception of certain specialties, the 
operations being chiefly in view to affect the 
general market. There are already signs on 
the street of the dull listless days of mid- 
summer, and with so many accounts closing 
up for the season, the market appears drift- 
ing towards lower quotations, despite the con- 
tinued easy state of the rates for loanable 
funds. : 

The money market shows no essential 
change, the offerings on call ranging between 
8 and 4 per cent., while on government secu- 
rities loans have been made as low as 2 per 
cent. In gold, the speculative movement for 
the rise has been hampered by the heavy rates 
charged for cash gold, amounting to 1g and 
4g per cent. aday. This squeeze brought the 
price to 112%g, but when it became known 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would not 
sell in excess of the advertised amount, the 
premium reacted to 1124¢ and 112%,. Foreign 
exchange is weaker, the quotation for 60 days 
prime paper being 1097g and 110! for short 
sight. 

“Governments are quiet under restricted 
operations, the rise in the gold premium hav- 
ing no appreciable effect on the market. The 
following are the latest quotations : 


June 9. June 16. 
U.S. 6's, 1881, cpn....... NT@UNiw 117*,@117 4 
U.S. 6-20's, 1862, cpn....112 @1123, 112 112% 
U.S. 5-20's, 1864, epn....112 @1124, 1122 @12y 
U. 8. 5-20's, 1865, cpn....112 @1124 112 @1124 
U_ 8.5 20's, 1865, new epn114K@1145, 114,@1145 
U. 8. 6 20's, 1867, cpn.... 114g @1145, 1144, @1146 
U.S. 6-20’s, 1868, cpn....1144@114% 114°, @1145, 
U.S. 10-40"s, ex-cpn...... 1094, @.110 110) @11045 


U.S. Currency 6's........154¥@15% 115 %@1155 


In Southern State Bonds there has been a 
little more movement on the following 
basis : 

June 9. June 16. 
Tenn Sixes, ex-con..... T14¥@ 71% RYO RY 
Tenn Sixes, new. ...... T1A@ TI w @ BY 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou.. 6&%@ 7 67 @ HB, 
Virginia Sixes, new.... T33\@ 74 3 @ 734 
WN Carolina Sixes, ex-cou 474,@ 47'¢ 484A 48% 


N Carolina Sixes, new... 26°,@2 27% Ao We 
N Carolina Sixes, Sp Tax 20 @ Ww 20 G2 Ws 
Missouri Sixes.......... WM YW, 9% @ WY 


Miss Sixes, H. & St. JosHk&Q@ WY % @ — 


Louisiana Sixes, ex-con. Ysa — 0 @ 
Louisiana Sixes, new... — @ — B8@— 
Alabama Eights......... — iM IW @ 16% 
$8 Carolina Sixes, old... 77 @ 80 @ 


» se _- sO) 
Do new, Jan & July... BK@ HY RXK@ 6 
The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions; 


LBION, 


[June 17, 1871. 








June 9. & FJune 16. 

American Gold........... —- a- 1125@ — 
oo Lack. & Western. 1s & - 103 @105y 
ae .... KD B15; 2o°,a@ — 
krie preferred ......... 58 “@ - @ 
Harlem.... ............. 183 @134% 133 @ 
— Central.......... 1353s@ = ee, 

fT See 1134 @11334 1144@ 3 
Michigan Central........ 125 @12%6 125 @126 
N. Y..Central and H..... 99%%@ 987% RY@ — 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... We 9334 925, 9275 
Northwestern............  85°;@ 864% TI4@ — 
Northwestern pref. ...... WL @ Wy 15.@ — 
Gale ond ioe ssippi... Exe - £x@ ‘oe 

Ears 44@ — 43°;@ 43.6 
Pittsburg...  sy@19s 1191, @119% 
Rock Island -WAYE@IA; «= -1219,@121% 
Reading. . li @— lt @I1174 
St. Paul... 61w~@ 6154 61y@ — 
St. Paul pre 






e 80%@ 814g 8046@ 8055 
Union Pacific. . 324@, 32346 307, 

Wabash and W ii j 
Western Union. 





K@ 
—- @&— 588 @— 


Adams Express..... 80 @ 81 805¢@ 8034 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 56 @ 57% A @ AK 
U. 8. Express.......... . Sb @— Si@, 5574 
Wells, Fargo............. y@-— 48 @ 48% 


The Pacific Railroad Bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


Central Pacific Gold Bonds............... — @ 102 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds................ — €& # 
Union Pacific Land Grants............. .-% @ — 
Union Pacific Incomes............. RY@ — 


We learn from Messrs. Morton, Bliss and 
Co., the Financial Agents of the Union Paci- 
fic Railroad Company, that the land sales of 
the company have been as follows: 


May, 1871, acres, 26,195 55-100 for...........$110,773 68 
Average peracre............... 423 


Land Grant Bonds canceled. . .. 
Total sales to May 31, 1871: 


27,000 00 


Acres, 367,443 01-100 for... 2.20... 6. ce $1,662,013 26 
DIED POR RII oo 0.00002 s00escee coer esees 441 
Total amount of Land Grant Bonds is- 

Sin 7usrantugbaasannianen hacia tials okie $10,400,000 00 
Less bonds canceled by Land Depart- 

NE senniescech natsiewsesdons $775.000 


Bought by Trustees............. . 150,000 





925,000 
(oo. $9,475,000 
Principal 
seceesee es -Q701,547 90 


Leaving bonds outstanding 
Land notes on hand, May 31. 
(interest not included).... .. 


Attention is called to the enterprise, as pre- 
sented through our business columns, of the 
Ocean View Land Improvement Co. of Sta- 
ten Island. The lots to be sold are not only 
in themselves intrinsically valuable, but other 
inducements are held out which are at the 
same time attractive and likely to be of profit 
to the investor. Should the scheme not meet 
with success—which 1s unlikely—purchasers 
of lots will be reimbursed their investment 
with interest. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and the head of the Loan Department of the 
Treasury at Washington sailed on Wednesday, 
in the steamship Jacu, for Liverpool and 
Frankfort, with a large amount of the new 
Five per cent. Bonds, for exchange of U. 5. 
5-20s. and for sale for cash. 


Counterfeit Bonds on the Central Pacitic 
Road, first Mortgage 6 per cent. Gold Bonds, 
have been discovered in the last few days, 
and we regret to hear that a few of them 
were sent abroad before the fraud was dis- 
‘covered. 
The New Orleans, Mobile and Texas Rail- 
road Company's eight per cent. bonds are 
selling freely at the low price of 90 and ac- 
crued interest. These bonds, first mortgage, 
are issued at the rate of $12,500 per mile, and 
are secured by an absolute donation from the 
State of Louisiana of $3,000,000 eight per 
cent. State bonds, and also by a subscription of 
$2,500,000 to the capital stock of the com- 
pany, also by the State of Louisiana. The 
second mortgage bonds at the rate of $12,500 
per mile are guaranteed, both principal and 
interest, by the indorsement of the State of 
Louisiana. The company also has the per- 
petual use of depot grounds, ete., in New 
Orleans, worth at a low estimate at least 
1,000,000, 
In connection with the recent speculative 
movement in gold the Commercial Advertiser 
makes the following timely remarks: 
“The Comptroller of Currency has called 
upon the National Banks for a statement of 
their affairs on June 10th, last Saturday. 
Following upon the statements of April 29th, 
and March 18th, this makes three statements 
in less than three months. The law would 
permit the Comptroller to enforce a publica- 
tion of these accounts as often as once a 
week ; and, if the Banks in the city do not 
see their way to rendering such a weekly 
statement of their own accord, in place of the 
system of averages in use, it might be well if 
that officer were to exert his power to the 
utmost. The business community would 
benefit by a weekly publication of the exact 
condition of the Banks, especially as we have 
no central institution on which attention can 
be usefully bestowed, like the Bank of Eng- 
land or Bank of France. 

“ What is the motive for the speedy repeti- 
tion of the Comptroller’s demand, is not pub- 
licly stated. Some of the National Banks 
have needed his attention for the past few 
weeks, and have perhaps received it in the 
manner directed by law. But this is not of 
sufficient importance, we fancy, to have made 
it necessary for another general statement so 
soon. The probable cause of the Comptrol- 
ler’s action must be looked for in the connev- 
tion of the Banks with the speculative opera- 
tions of the Gold Room. It is known that 
the Banks, or some of them, have lent the 
gold which is on deposit with them to the 
needy operators, who were compelled to pay 
a consideration for its use. Now a bank 
which lends money on the pledge of gold 

















| presidents. Others do differently, and not 
always with a happy result; as, for instance, 
on Monday a large bank was called upon by 
a firm of brokers to return them a large 
amount of gold which it had undertaken to 
carry for them, subject to delivery on de- 
mand. The Bank had lent out the gold, for 
a charge of an eighth per cent.; and was 
compelled to pay a half per cent. in order to 
produce the gold demanded. This operation 
began in profit, and ended in loss; but was 
more fit for a firm of gold brokers than for a 
bank. It may very well be that the Comp- 
troller of the currency, whose duty it is to see 
that the National Banks conduct their busi- 
ness properly, has decided to investigate their 
connection with the performances of the 
clique who have made so many persons timo- 
rous for these ten days past.” 


The semi-annual dividend of three and 
one-half per cent. guaranteed by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company on the 
stock of the Albany and Susquehanna Rail- 
road Company, due on the first day of July 
next, will be paid on and after that date at 
the National Bank of Commerce in this city. 
The transfer books will be closed from the 
19th instant to the 1st of July, inclusive. 


Associate Justice Bradley, of the U. S. 
Circuit Court, has refused to grant an in- 
junction prohibiting the State authorities 
from issuing State bondsto the New Orleans, 
Mobile and Texas Railroad, in accordance 
with an act of the Legislature. 


The Directors of the Cincinnati and Balti- 
more Railroad have ratified a contract with 
the Cincinnati and Springfield Railroad Co., 
for the use by the latter of the former’s track 
into Cincinnati, and the directors of the 
Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad have ratified 
the contract granting to the Cincinnati and 
Springtield Road the joint use of their depot. 
The contractswill be submitted to the stock- 
holders on the 22d of July. 


The announcement is made for about the 
fiftieth time that the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad are to commence immediately the 
construction of a new road between Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, the road to be built as 
nearly as possible an air line. 


The following gentlemen have been elected 
Directors of the Winona and St. Peter’s Road 
for the ensuing year: J. F. Tracy, J. W. 
Burke, A. G. Sion, David Dows, A. P. 
Baylis, M. L. Sykes, Jr., of New York; H. 
H. Porter, W. H Terry, and J. H. Howe, of 
Chicago. 

The annual election of Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company resulted in the 
re-election of the old board as follows: Wm. 
F. Havemayer, Isaac L. Platt, Charles Mer- 
gan, Wm. R. Griffith, Jonathan Thorne, John 
A. Jones, George L. Brown, John Ewen, E. 
Judson Hawley. 


A railroad convention is in session at Os- 
wego to push the construction of the Lake 
Ontario Store Road, which is to connect 
Boston with the lakes. 


It is reported thatthe Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad Company is negotiating for the 
purchase of the Washington and Ohio Rail- 
road, a short branch of 45 miles in length, 
extending from this city and Alexandria 
westward, on the south side of the Potomac 
River, to Hamilton, Va. It is understood to 
be the intention of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany to extend this road to a junction with 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, after the 
Point of Rocks branch is finished. 


The Chicago and Rock Island Company 
for the year ending March 31, 1871, earned 
$6,028,287 29 gross, and $2,622,828 23 net 


The surplus earnings, after paying rent, in- 
terest and dividends were $650,610 48. The 


operating expenses proper were 53 39-100 per 
cent. of the gross earnings, and 5614 percent., 
including taxes and legal expenses. 


Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt 
have announced a further issue of £400,000, 
reorganization stock of the Atlantic and Great 
Westean Railway Company, at the price of 
x0. This money is to be raised for the pur- 
pose of providing against every contingency 
that may arise, and in order to work the line 
etlectively when it is taken over. 


At the annual meeting of the directors of 
the Rock Island Company in Chicago a few 
days since there was no change made in the 
board of directors, except in the election of 
Ilarvey Kennedy, of New York, to fill the 
vacancy in place of John Hearn, of Erie, Pa. 
The board re-elected its officers :—President, 
John F. Tracy; Vice-President, Ebenezer 
Cook ; Secretary and Treasurer, Francis H. 
Tows; Assistant Treasurer, F. D. Sherman; 
General Superintendent, Hugh Riddle; As- 
sistant General Superintendent, P. A. Hall; 
Executive Committee, John F. Tracy, David 
Dows, Ebenezer Cook, William L. ~ cout, B. 
F. Allen. 

The prospectus of another mine, situated 
in Nevada and near to the Eberhardt and 
Aurora properties, has appeared this week. It 
is that of the Great Western Silver Mining 
Company, limited, and the capital is only 
£30,000. 

The month of May shows an increased 
production of petroleum over that of April, 








coin, ought, as a matter of business, to keep| amounting to about 600 barrels daily. The 
that coin locked up in its yaults, This is the | increase occurred principally in the river dis- 


eee ees 
proper Course, and is pursued (to our own | trict, in the vicinity of Foster farm on the 
knowledge) by some of the conservative bank | Alleghany, where an increase of about 300 


barrels is shown, and at Parker's Landing 
| where it amounted to about 150 barrels more 
| than the daily average of April. Church Run, 
| near Titusville, increased over 200 barrels per 
| day, and a score of other tracts, including the 
| Enterprise, New York and Alleghany, Hen- 
derson, Tidioute and Warren, near Tidioute, 
and several small tracts in the vicinity of 
Pleasantville, upon which there was an in- 
_— varying from ten to twenty barrels per 
lay. 


Tue Cotton Prosprct.—The Department 
of Agriculture publishes the returns from 
three hundred counties in the Southern 
States, representing the most productive dis- 
tricts of the cotton field, and the result con- 
firms the accounts received from time to time 
during the past three months. The area of 
cotton culture has been reduced about 14 per 
cent., which is equivalent to a reduction of 
about a million and a third of acres. The 
estimate of the crop this year is from 3,000,- 
000 to 3,500,000 bales, but the smaller amount 
is regarded as the probable extent of the 
yield, owing to the backwardness of the sea- 
son and the ravages of insects. Itis clear, 
from concurrent testimony, that the large 
plantations which were formerly devoted en- 
tirely to cotton, are gradually changing into 
grain-fields; while, on the other hand, the 
owners of small farms are beginning to culti- 
vate cotton with advantage. The aggregate 
yield, therefore, will not fall much below the 
average in a good season. The reduction of 
cotton acreage is most noticeable in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, ranging from 30 per cent. in 
the first-named State to 14 per cent. in North 
Carolina, and 15 per cent. in Mississippi. The 
vast tracts of land now diverted to the pro- 
duction of breadstuffs will add largely, in the 
end, to the wealth of the South. The raising 
of corn at home will give the planters advan- 
tages they have not hitherto possessed, and 
the devotion to cotton as the exclusive source 
of wealth, is dying out with other fallacies. 


Business at the Produce Exchange has of 
late dragged along from the nominal hour of 
opening, 10 o'clock A.M., far into the after- 
noon of each day, compelling merchants to 
postpone attending to their banking arrange- 
ments to the last moment, and to their cor- 
respondence until near the closing of the mails. 
The protracted hours at the Exchange have 
been complained of quite pointedly, as a 
source of unnecessary delay, embarrassment 
and annoyance, by the more extensive opera- 
tors. The Board of Management of the in- 
stitution, having had the subject formally 
brought tefore them by Col. Reed, the vigi- 
lant President, and having given it due con- 
sideration, have resolved that on and after 
Monday next, June 19, the Exchange shall be 
kept open for business purposes from 10 
o'clock A.M. to 1 o'clock P.M, and shall be 
closed promptly at the latter hour of each 
business day. 

The weather having become more favor- 
able, and some refresltig rains have fallen 
during the week, there is less firmness in the 
trade for cereal produce, and prices have had 
a drooping tendency. No change of impor- 
tance, has, however, taken place. The agri- 
cultural prospect, which was fast becoming 
unfavorable owing to the continuance of east- 
erly winds, has now materially improved, and 
there is every hope that the yield of grass 
will be large. 

The Department of Agriculture has_re- 
ceived returns from nearly 300 counties, re- 
presenting the most productive districts of 
each of the cotton States, and showing the 
comparative arreage and the condition of the 
crops in the first week of June. A diminu- 
tion in the area planted in cotton appears in 
every State except Florida. The most care- 
ful analysis of the returns, with due regard in 
making averages to the extent of cotton pro- 
duction in the respective counties, gives the 
following percentage of reduction in compa- 
rison with last year: Virginia, 30 per cent. ; 
North Carolina, 14; South Cavolina, 13; 
Georgia, 12; Alabama, 13; Mississippi, 15; 
Louisiana, 8; Texas, 14; Arkansas, 16: Ten- 
nessee, 12. 


TANNER & CO. 
BANKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD, AND 
EXCHANGE. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND GOLD 
EXCHANGES. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPosITs Sunsect 
To CHECK AT SIGHT. 


Buy and Sell, at current market rates, the 
FIRST MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH 
AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD CO. 


Interest payable August and February, in 
New York, London, or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, free of U.S. Taxes. Present market 
quotations 98°;¢.@99c. and interest. 

TANNER & CO, 
No. 11 Watt Sr. 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. Ask. Nl STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. 
1] | 
U.S. Obligations. | Railroad Bonds. | 
ROE + ian dns | ees +--+ |) Mich. new 1st mort. 88, ’82....... i 
“74 coup Sey Bo o- | Mich. South. & N. I. 7s Sink Fund 100% 
q » Fae ex- coup SSaee ae | eee = | do do 2d mort.. 98 
ies acne cacsdsevices | 117°g |] 117 || Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st mort. 8s. ; 
Saas oo] 28 1144 | do 2d mort. 8S 
U. S. 6s, 5-203, "62 coup......... 112 112y | do 73-108, convert.......... 985g 
reg aan ae do _ 8s, Ist mort 
U. S. 68, 5-208, “64 coup 112 112% | | Morris & Essex Ist mort. 102}¢ 
reg. sei do ke 99 
U. S. 6a, 5-208, "65 coup......... ..| 12 112*5 | do Construct Bonds......... hee 
NS EN ere -. . 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, "67 coup } 14% | 114% || New serecy Central 1st mort. 
ee fi oss | 2d mort.. ++. 
U. S. 68, 5-20s, "68 coup... tees | 234% 4% RE iE 
eon eases nesses | san” iii ew York Central 6s, "83............] 9% 
U. S. 5s, 10-40s, oun Da oenisintia eins } 30 1t¢ ™ do ee 
OS. - +e eee ee ceees } 109) 210? do 89 
| | do so 
State Bonds. | a 101 
oO oe 
New York 5s, “74.. | owen | 101K 
do me - o | | New York & New rn Wit ces c 100 
do ts, a vidaen 
do. %, B’tycoup.............]  - | Ohio & Miss. Ist mort........ 10234 
om eee | + sree do consol. ....... 7 
ye io 8. seve] 108 _ \. ac. E. B. guar. by Missouri 1004, 
55 errr - 
Arkansas is, LR. & FS. Em. ie si | Pe 7 ) ae eee ot es 
| Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. ist mort......} 105 
California 7s, "77..........-. ..| MS | M4 do do 2d mort... 100 
| do do 3d mort... 96 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon : od os 
do 7s, new ey . wn 8% |! Quincy & Tol. 1st mort. °90. 8 
ar a Canal Bonds. ‘70... — St. Louis & Tron Mountain..........} 91 
thy: Se < u 
do. War Loan... ‘| oer Toledo & Wab. cons. conv..... 89 
a i « do Ist mort. ext.. Wig 
Lonisiana 6s } 70 nee ee as 
do new... Paa | 63 do Equip. Bonds. . 380 
do _ Levee Bonds 6s..... D eee 9 Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div} 88% 
do do 8s. «93% s do Ist mort. W. Diy . 
Michigan 63, °73—"83.............--+ | 102 Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ 
do 7s, 68 and “7s. os do Land Grants, %.............. M4 
do 7s, War Loan.... wees] tase Ge Dascube: 0s... .-...4......45:- 8zy 
Missouri “ m comp VE a ee | 4 
do “ee Oe eee | 2 sees Railroad Stocks. 
N. Carolina 6s old | 47% 408 Alt. & Terre Haute.................. 
do 63 new...... = aD? do preferred 
do Special Tax.... 0 20"s 
4 rr’ “an =. “31 <li) || Boston, Hartford & Erie............] 9% 
Chicago & Alton............. 119 
Ohio 6s, °75 ..... oe do referred .. e ws 
do 6s, ‘S81 | 1044 Chicago & N. Western...... saldanke 78 
do 6s, "86........ ...| 105% do ee oe ste Eee 917% 
Chicago & Rock Island. sccccel BBA 
South Carolina 6s..... ineeeaae w= “* Chicago, Burlington & Quincy : 
do new Jan, and July coup ; 625, ti Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin.. .°. 8834 
do do April and Oct. coup. ..) WY te Cleveland & Pittsburg... : iM, 
| Col. Chic. & Indiana Central...) ||” 2035 
71 ae 
THNRINOM, - 2-2-2 -2-- 7 a3 734 || Del. Lack. & Western... 105 
| Dubuque & Sioux City.............. 89 
Virginia "65... fee epee er aesae Cee a oe 20% 
new Bonds... | « 13% do preferred. 
do registered old | . id 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.............. 89 
City Bonds. } do preferre: oe 
- atm Harlem See Sates 131% 
aay or = K3 , 9 i01 ao preferred....... ape 
do 58, 9B... 2... eee eee ose shi Toliet & Chicago................0..0: 93 
m = av ™. 70. ‘ seneee O43 . Ilhnvis Central. 136 
rooklyn 6s, Water oan tee | —- se Lake Shore & Mici ig: Southe 
do 6s, Park Loan -..--| 3338 whan chigan Southern, 14% 
Jersey City W. A........ Ee | Bee 98 tee & Cincin. 1st preferred..... 
OT ae ee tee 2a preferred 9 
Savannah 7s } Mic higan Central. ; ‘ 125 
New Orleans Consols.. | Milwaukee & St. Paul 700170") 61g 
| do aes 80g 
Railroad Bonds. } Morris & Essex.......... 92% 
Albany & Ceaggeienen Ist Bonds...| --.- ns New Haven & Hartford............. 17 
do do 2d Bonds...| 94 M44 |) New Jersey. 126 
do do 3d Bonds. | 934g do Central. : 103 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage....... tint 100% N. Y. Central & Hudson River. 98 
do 2d mortga ge = | SOx Sb ig do Scrip Certificate. 925, 
do Income. . vee] 3 3 New York & New Haven. ei 
oO eh tite arciis vinsage sal scnas 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 1st Mort vane ---+ || Norwich & Worcester........ ae 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist Mort.......| 9344 93 | Ohio & Mississippi ne. 46% 
| . do ee. . TU 
“ oe ce 102. |} Panama. 51 
Serie geag Ronde | os | a ei igs] Bp 
red Ist Mortgage. vipsees, Beets ‘gs || St. . Loule a ines "Mountain. 2272017) Hi, 
Chie. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist mort...| 114 ..+. |] Toledo, Wabash & Western......... 2 
“Sa a x : d reas do preferred.......... 80 
Chic. & Milwaukee ist mort...... , Union Pacific - 
Chic. & N. West Sinking Fund.. 100 ass ST ete aes sees es 31% 
do Int. Bonds...... w4 95 
do cons. conv. ae 93 4 Coal Stocks, 
do Ext. Bonds........ 88 8Y 
do 1st mort...... 98 98'5 || American Coal Co................... 66% 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7 1215 121%, |) Cumberland Coal and Iron Co. a Ae 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 2d mort.. 100 119%¢ || Delaware & Hudson Canal. . 123% 
do 3d mort 96 -s Pennsylvania Coal Co 223 
do 4th mort 86 864 || Spring Mountain Coal... 81% 
cons. 8. F.. 92 95 Wilkesbarre Coal ar aan 
Clev. $ “Toledo Sinking Fund....... > ay 
Col. € —" lnd. Central - — ° bs * 72 Miscellaneous, 
e 99 100 Atlantic Mail. . bigs 
Del. io’. & West. Ist mort.... .... a 9) Boston Water Power. 41 
8 mett......... a9 % | Canton Co....... 82 
Dubuque “e Sioux City Ist mort..... , -" | Mariposa ———. Co. Bits: 
do  , RS i“ 
Erie 1st mort. extend..... = 101 do 10s Trust's Cert...._..... oy 
do Ist mort. end seseeeree] Oe i109" || Pacitic Mail. 43% 
re 3 OOS, Sao 923 93 bom ksilver Mining "seep 13 
do 7s, 3d mort., "83............----+ 20° a || V — Union Telegraph. RY 
Go Te, Ge Wake... DD... 0c. wesc cces a . do cious vivamanbacns Suan 
do 7%, 5th mort., "88................ 383 - 
Galena , 4 Cale. ere ese 102 Ballreaa Gold Bonds, 
2d mort. WS) .... First Mortgage. 
Great w entern Ist mort., “68... . = me 
do Ist mort., ‘88. = ;, * || 68 Central Pacific 
do 2d mort., “93 % 86 || 6s Union Pacific. ..2..00002222072222. 
fis Kansas Pacific Int. Feb. & Ang 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr... ~ fs do do Int.June&D 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert 103g | is Missouri Pacific.............. 
eae 1m . | 7a California Pacific................. = 
do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund.} 41 2 |) 7s Rockford, Rk. Island & St. Louis.| . 
Hudson River 7s 1st mort. *69... iets mee is St. Louis & South Eastern.. Yo 
do 7s2d mort. Sink. Fund, *s5.) 106 ° | 7s Chicago & South Western... oie 
do 7s 3d mort. °75 eens on | | (Guaranteed by Chic. R.I. & Pacific. ) pe 
7a New York, Oswego & Midland.. ee 
Miinois Central 7s °75...............- wes ‘ Po Mameee PeciOe, .....2. 2 cccceccccce e160 
| Se Georgia State Aid Bonds... axe 
Lack. & Western... 102% a Express,........... 54 
‘s i. Sean . is Adams Express....... : 803g 
Lake Shore Divid. Bonds............ sone eeee Wells, Fargo Express... ........, Sl] v6 
Michigan Central Ss, 1882............] 1183 | .... 





























OCEAN “STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. | 
The British and N, A. BR. M. Steamships. | 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
en Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
| ~_s Rates of Passage. 

e- By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
10146 | First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
ws First Cabin to Paris. . aaa . $145 00, Gold. 

poe By the Thursday Steamers. 

100 First Cabin. ... $8000 Gold. Stecrage.¢30 00 Currency. 

% Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 

_ | and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
or and for Mediterranean ports. 
101 For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
104 pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
an For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 

. Building. 
ee CHAS. G. FRANCKLY N, AGENT. 
102 _ ae 
101 | Between New York and Liverpool, 

. CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
1013 New and Magniticent Steamers, combining 
ia SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 

ATL aeese, Capt. Dieny Murray, sails July Ist, 

at 2 P.) 
95 b dete accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 

90 —Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Ax Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 

90 Steerage $30 Currency. 
tase Apply—Wutre Star Line OPFrices, 

90 J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 

92 
... |For Liverpool & Queenstown. 

[NL AN LINE OF M = STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAY S. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER BAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
3 Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CaBin.. : STEERAGE .. . 30 

+o Do to London..... “| Do to London. . 35 
125 Do to Paris....... 9} Do toParis........ 38 

— Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 Do toHalifax, N 15 
121% PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
= First CaBin. STEERAGE. 

11934 Payable in Gold. Payable in © urrency. 

: Liverpool. . Liverpool... 30 

ee i 

ee » Halifax. . ; eet 
see Tickets sold to and from England, Greland: and the 

91 Continent, at moderate rates, 

For further information, apply at the Company’s 

30 offices. z 

60 JOIN G. DALE, Agent, 

90% 15 anette New York. 
1 

NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co.|" 
ses STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
ce NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 

. Sparn....(Now Building.) ENeianp....... 3,450 tons. 
26 Eayrr... Do Erin. 3310 ** 
-- HOLLAND. . 8,800 tons, _ VETIA. o 

126 IraLy. ».4,000 NNSYLVANIA. “ 
61% | FRaNce....... 3.512 v IRGINIA. “ 
+e THE QUEEN....3,.517 “ DENMARK... a 
One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
171 leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
17 % Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 
“98% Rates of Passage. 
ip % 
i * To Liverpool] or Queenstown : 
C gay : $75 and $65 Currency 
epaid from Liv erp ‘1, Quee nstown, S65 and $i5 ** 

“46% ™ 4 Liverp'| or Queenstown and Return. $130 ** 

vi) Steerage, to Liverpool 28 ** 

53% e, repaid from Liverpool, Quee nstown, 

00 lasgow, and Londonderry............$32 “* 
oe For freight or passage apply at the Orrick OF THE 

62\y | Company, 69 ~~ 

Fo * W. J. WURST, Manager. 

. 
TAPSCOTT’ S EMICRATION 

‘BU AND 

bees FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

tees By First Class Steamships. 
"823, ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 

= 
A) By Ree@vrar Saitine Packets WEEKLY. 
ax DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in ony part 
134 | of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates 
58°, so 

STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
so NEBRASKA....Capt. Guard.....June 3, at 3.00 P.M. 

: ae Capt. Freeman. .June 7, at 9.20 A.M 

: CS Capt. Price...... June 14, 5 

‘ MANHATTAN, Capt. Forsyth...June 17, at 3. 

: COLORADO.. ..Capt. Freeman. June 21, at 3.00 PM. 

- WISCONSIN.. .Capt. Williams..June 28, at 2.00 F[M. 

. Cabin Passage............... (Gold). $80. 

.- ree (Currency). $50. 

24 Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 

ae Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
aot For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
Ag = 
45% WILLIAMS & GUION, 


For Boston and Providence. 


385 
sritheeabiaes 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ee 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 


STEAMERS. 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Cart. WM. M. Jones, Capt. Gro. B. Tune. 
From Pier 33, Foor oF Jay Sr., Norru River, At 4 

P.M., Dairy. 

Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines. 


Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, 
ixpress Office, No. 944 Broadway 

Freight always as low as any other line. 


D. 8. BABCOCK, President, 
Stonington Steambo: at Cc 0. 


319 
and at Dodd's 


Pacifie Mail Steamship ¢ ompany ’s 
THROUGH LINE 


To California and China, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal 
Btrect, at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on nr and then on the preceding 
Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting VIA Panama 
Railway with one of the C ompany’s Steamships from 
Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, toue hing at MANZA 
NILLO. Also connecting at Panama With steamers 
= Ay TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 








One 





vundred pounds baggy allowed each adult. 

Bagyage-masters omy gage through, and at- 

tend to ladies and children without male protectors, 
Baggage received on the dock ihe day before sailing, 

from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 

fer to send them down early. Anexperienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free, 

ag passage tickets or further information apply to 
the Company's ticket office, on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Street, New York. 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 


UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY. 


REGULAR MAIL STEAMERS sailing on the 23d of 
every month: 

SOUTIL AMERICA, Capt. FE. L. TINKLEPAUGH. 
NORTH AMERICA, C apt. G. B. Stocum. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wier. 

These splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 
call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Kio 
de Janeiro, going and ws. For engagements of 
freight or passage, ap] 


WM. RG ARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling-green, New-York. 





North River, 


MOODY'S 
FUREKA STAMP 
for Perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &c > 
the amount forwhic h 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration.- - 

The check is moved 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine, 
Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 

O, Box 6028, N.Y. 


yy 4 G94 
v. 

ie THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ. 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. Pere 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a sroportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn, 
nearly as much asmen. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled ‘offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of Tue 
Peorpie’s Literary Companion —one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all sent frea 
by mail. oe if you want permanent, profitable 

work, ates 
. ALLEN & CO. 





68 Trinity Building. 


» Augusta, Maine. 


TAR RANT'S Ss 
ENT 





SF EFFERVESCENT 
LIZER APERI 
When people are out of health they want to know 


in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact’ being ascertained—what will cure 


them. 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits, 
what will invigorate and cheer them. All who hive 
tried ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
euch circumstances will 


TELL THEM 

that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the anima 
spirits, Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and ‘alleviate all the inde= 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts ups 


on its victims. 
TELL THEM 
Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given you a regular habit of body without weake ning 
you, The billious too e 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel, It has gone astray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative, 


TELL THEM 

that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti- hilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial gal 1 
F he gentler sex must not be forgotten, 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 

if there is any preparation under the sun that will eur 
nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the 
many other peculiar ailmeuts to which, as a’ se x, they 
are subject. Tell them in re ply that T ARRANT'S Kp- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT is a potent nervine ag 

















No. 63 Wall Street, 





well as an alterative and cathartic, 


Sold by all Druggists, 


jag eee 
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GREAT 
NATIONAL 


$133,000,000 New 5 Per 
Cents. 

AND INTEREST 
IN COIN. 





PRINCIPAL 


Taterest quarterly, February, May, August, 


and November. 


BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LOCAL 


OR NATIONAL. 


The ‘Treasury Department having already 


received subscriptions to the amount of $67,- 


PAYABLE 


LBION. 


[June 17, 1871. 











| By the successful refunding of the Public 
| Debt at moderate rates of Interest, and by 


L O AN e/continued economies in the expenditures of 


{the Government—which in two years, from 
March 4, 1869, to March 4, 1871, amounted to 
$126,700,949, or an average saving per year 
of $63,350,474—it is believed that nearly the 
‘entire system of Internal Taxes can be dis- 
pensed with in a few years, or so much of it 


as requires the machinery of District Asses- 
sors and Collectors. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has just 
|published the Monthly Schedule of the 
Public Debt to June 1, from which it ap- 
pears that he has further reduced the total 


000,000 to the first two hundred millions of |0f Funded Gold-bearing debt since May 1 


the New Loans authorized by the Act of Con- 
gress, of July 14, 1870, for refunding the Pub- 


lic Debt, bearing five per cent. per annum in- 
terest, now offers to popular subscription the 
remaining $133,000,000 of this particular 
Loan, and is prepared to promptly deliver the 
Coupon Bonds or Registered Certificates in 
exchange dollar for dollar for any of the United 
Bonds or Registered 


States six per cent. 
Stocks, known as Five-7wenties, or for Gold 


Coin at the par value of the New Loan, and 


accrued Interest fiom the first of May. When 


this amount, to which preference is given, is 


taken up, the remainder of the Five per 


by the sum of $8,000,000 by purchase of 
United States 5-20s for the Sinking Fund, and 
reduced the 5-20s by the further sum of 
$8,217,400 by conversion into the New 5 per 
Cents. ‘The whole Funded Debt now stands, 
$1,894, 128,750, as against $2,107,846, 150 two 
years ago when the present Administration 
came into office. Adding to these sums the 
net circulation of the Treasury, (that is, in 
Greenbacks and Greenback Certificates, after 
deducting Gold and Currency on hand,) the 
following is the comparison of Debt of all 
kinds, at present, and at the close of the 
War, and in 1869: 


Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the Act will 
be offered in connection ‘with $300,000,000 
Four and one-half per Cents, and any part of 
$700,000,000 of Four per Cents, the one run- 
ning fifteen years and the other thirty years. 

Reyistered Bonds will be issued of the de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,- 
000, $10,000, and coupon bonds of each de- 
nomination «xcept the last two, The interest 
will be payable in the United States, at the 
office of the Treasurer, any Assistant Trea- 
surer, or designated depository of the Gov- 
ernment, quarterly, on the first days of Feb- 
ruary, May, August, and November, in each 
year. 

The interest on the Registered Stock of 
this Loan, it is determined by the Treasury | 
Department, will be paid in Gold Check for 
the Quarterly Interest, to the Post-office ad- 
dress of every holder, free of trouble or ex- 
pense, dispensing with attendance, in person 
or by proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose 
of receipting for and drawing such interest. 

The whole proceeds of the New Loan will 
be applied to the payment or redemption and 
cancellation of the 5-20 years six per cent. 
bonds, and in addition to these proceeds, the 
5-208 are being reduced by purchases, avera- 
ging, for two years past, about $10,000,000 
per month, 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New 
Loan, in connection with the existing Sinking 
Fund process of the Treasury, is to reduce 
both Principal and Interest of the Public 
Debt of the United States. The Loan creates 
no additional supply of Government Stocks, 
while the application of the surplus revenue 
is constantly lessening the Funded Stocks 
bearing six per cent, Gold Interest, 

The policy of the Government since the 
close of the War in 1865, which left a debt 
upon the country of $2,755,000,000, and an 
annual taxation of $311,000,000, has been to 
reduce steadily both Debt and Taxes; to re- 
duce the Principal of the Debt by actual pay- 
ments, and to lessen the annual burden of 

Interest, and thereby the burden of 'Taxatien, 
not only through such payments, but by fund- 
ing the debt at the cheapest rates of interest 
practicable from time to time, until it is now 
felt that the very cheapest rates are due to the 
high Credit, unblemished Public Faith, and 
vast and growing resources of the country, 
From $2,755,000,000 the Principal of the 
Debt has been reduced to $2,260,000,000— 
both sums exclusive of accrned interest—and 
from the heavy burden of $$151,832,000 per 
annum, the Interest charge has been reduced 
to $112,780,000 per annum; while the annual 
taxation, under the Internal Revenue system, 
which the necessities of the War and the 
Debt thereby created rendered necessary for 
at least a short series of years, has been re- 
duced from $311,000,000 in 1865-66 to about 
#154,000,000 per year in 1870-71, (estimating 
for the highest probable collections in the 
current month, the last of the Fiscal year,) or 
less than one-half the first named sum. And 
in the year 1871-72 a further reduction of 
$28,000,000 will come in under the Act of 
July, 1870, so as to give only $126,000,000 





for the year, or about two-fifths the maximum 


July, 1865. March, 1869. June, 1871. 


U.S. Stocks. $2,150,784, 112 $2,107,846, 150 $1,894, 128,750 
Circulation. . 


605,211,163 383,545,854 366.333.0083 
Total...... $2, 725,995,275 $2,491,399,004 $2, 260,461,753 
Cc. C. NORVELL, 


In charge of the Advertising United States Loans. 











TREASURY OFFICE, ( 


New York, June 3, 1871. § 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Its Assets for the Security of ita Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 


and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 


minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 

W. UI. HW. MOORE. 2d Viee-Pres't. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
HeTABLISNED............... . 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United “States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B, ST. JOHN, Assistant Manager. 





LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurrap, H.B.M. Consv, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jattray & Co. 

Ricu#arp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SaLtomon, No. 11 West 38th Street.’ 

J. BoorMAN JounsTon, of J. Boorman Johnston & 
c 


Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 

The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe lus. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

‘© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 





of 1865-66. 





45 William St. 





| NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
/ WM. ALEX ANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


| Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 874 and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are oi. the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 








7 PER CENT. 20-YEAR 
WEST CHICAGO BOND. 


WE OFFER, AT 92 AND INTEREST, WEST 

CHICAGO BONDS 

of the denomination of $1,000 coupon or registered, 

payable July Ist, 1890. Interest at 7 per cent. per 

annum, payable Ist cf January and July. Principal 

and interest payable in New York. 

The whole issue of these Bonds amounts to 7,- 

000, and gio $50,000 maturing in 1872, which is 
8 


the entire Township indebtedness of West Chicago, 
with taxable property of 


$90,000,000 
AND 150,000 INHABITANTS. 


These Bonds are a FIRST-CLASS Security, and we 
recommend the investment to Savings Banks, holders 
of trust funds and capitalists generally. 


GREENEBAUM BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS, 216 BROADWAY. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
ee 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, ’ 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., 5 London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 


CHOICE AND PROFITABLE. 
sy PER CENT. BONDS AT 75, 
and interest 10 Per Cent. 

Do. at 9, and interest payable in this City. 
For Sale by FITCH & ELLIS, 11 Pine Street. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 

Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 

Ce Collections receive expecial care. 

New York CORRESPONDENTS: 

flowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co 
| Luther Kountze, J.M. Weith & Arents 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovsz, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent 








LLINOIS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


TEN PER CENT. REGISTEKED 
TOWN AND COUNTY BONDs, 


Payable by the State Treasurer. 
TEN PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
LOANS WITH WIDE MARGINS. 
JACOB R. SHIPHERD 
& COMPANY, 

BANKERS, 

No. 24 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Our “ Hanp-Book oF ILLINOIS SECURT- 
TIES” SENT FREE. 
Chicago House, 155 & 157 La Salle St. 
A $20,000 Country Seat, with 
Two-and-a-half Acres of Land. 
A $4,000 Cottage, with 6 Lots of 
Land, and 1,198 splendid Build- 
ing Lots, 
AT 
OCEANVIEW, STATEN ISLAND, 
Are represented by the Capital Stock, consisting of 
1,200 SHARES 
OF THE 
OCEANVIEW LAND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY OF STATEN ISLAND. 
The Stock is now offere] for sale at par, which is 
$100 PER SHARE. 

Each share of stock entitles the holder of it to a lot 
of land, the distribution to be made by lot among the 
stockholders after the stock has been sold. The late 
owner of the property will pay $20,000 in cash 
for the lot containing the Homestead, or will lease it 
of the person drawing it at the rate of $1,500 per an 
num until May Ist, 1872. 

THIS IS NO LOTTERY. 

The company is organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, for a purpose perfectly legal, and 
no liability of any kind attaches to the stockholders 
The property of the company is only ten miles from 
the City Hall, New York, and directly on the line of 
the Staten Island Railroad, and is in all respects first 
class. This is the 
FINEST OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECULATION 

OR INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
For maps or other information, or free passes to 


and from the property, apply either personally or by 
letter to the bankers of the company, 


BARTON AND ALLEN, 
40 BROAD ST., N. Y. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 


oP 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growin and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 
Convenient to market both cast and west. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 


To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

sof the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
ress— 
0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 


U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb, 


Prices 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 

iaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


., &e. 
We keep everything in our linc, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 





t cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 

ables, complete, ee each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, Warerooms, corner and 
Centre Streets. 








